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THE WEEK. 


Wuat is called in the Central News telegram ‘‘ the 
enlarged Legislative Council” was opened at Pretoria 
on Wednesday. Sir Arthur Lawley delivered a long 
address, in which he said that federal matters, such as 
railways and constabulary, would be dealt with by an 
inter-Colonial Council chosen from the Executive and 
Legislature of both colonies by an Order in Council. 
He also said an attempt had been made to obtain a 
representative body without having recourse to 
popular election, a remark on which the best comment 
is to be found in the list of unofficial members nominated 
by the Government, names like Sir George Farrar, Sir 
Percy Fitzpatrick, Mr. Hull, and all the other repre- 
sentatives of large capitalist companies. Sir Arthur 
Lawley referred to the administration of education, and 
said that provision would be made for the teaching of 
Dutch in the spirit and letter of the Peace Articles. 


The present arrangements have provoked an 
unavailing protest from the Dutch Reformed 
Church. Those Englishmen who are _ watching 


with a natural and proper indignation the Russianising 
of Finland will be interested in the Transvaa! Civil 
Service List just published. The South African News 
calls attention to some interesting facts about it. Thus 
out of 1,025 salaried officials no fewer than 150 have 
Dutch names; the staff of the Education Department 
consists almost entirely of gentlemen introduced from 
England, and according to the biographies of 174 
leading officials just over a hundred are quite new 
to South Africa. No wonder Imperialism attracts the 
territorial classes in England. It is an El Dorado for 
younger sons. __ 

At the end of April there was a debate on Somali- 
land in the House of Commons. Mr. Brodrick then 
explained that the Mullah, who had doubled his forces, 
defeated one of our officers, annihilated one of our 
columns, and compelled another to retreat, had been 
finally disposed of. Mr. Lloyd-George showed in some 
savage satire what ignominy this incompetent Govern- 
ment had brought on the country, but he derived some 
little consolation from the conclusion that the Govern- 
ment had at last made up its mind to abandon a wild 
and mischievous adventure. This conclusion was 
apparently premature. If any coherent sense was to 
be collected from Mr. Brodrick’s reply to Mr. Bryn 
Roberts last Monday, General Manning is to collect 
his forces at Bohotle, and from there to co-operate 
with the Abyssinians. On Tuesday Mr. Brodrick ex- 
plained that the theory of the War Office was that the 
Abyssinians should drive the Mad Mullah into General 
Manning’s arms at Bohotle. Next day came the news of 
some fighting between the friendly Abvssinians and the 
Somalis on the left bank of the Webbe Shebeyle, 
100 miles further south than any engagement that has 
taken place between our troops and the dervishes. The 
War Office have arranged for the Mullah to march up 
to Bohotle. But the Mullah has shown his madness 
in nothing so much as in disobeying the orders of 
the War Office, which is so flushed by its successes in 
surrounding de Wet that it now invariably arranges 


the strategy of both parties in our warfare. If this 
crack-brained tactician proves refractory again, what 
are we going to do? Are we to undertake another 
pursuit in order to smash him over again ? 





THE most pertinent remark in Wednesday's discus- 
sion of the atrocities in the Congo State came from Mr. 
William Redmond. Lord Cranborne observed that it 
was probable that what had been said that night would 
have considerable influence with the Congolese authori- 
ties. ‘Not what you have said,” rejoined Mr. Redmond. 
It was a piquant and reasonable comment. Here is a 
good example of Lord Cranborne’s lucid style: ‘‘ There 
was no doubt that the administration of the Congo 
Government had been marked in a very high degree 
with a certain kind of administrative development.” 
Whatever these cryptic words may mean, they are 
certainly inappropriate to Lord Cranborne’s own 
career. Mr. Balfour, not for the first time, had to 
throw over his subordinate, and eventually Mr. 
Samuel’s motion calling upon the Government to 
confer with the other signatories to the Berlin 
Treaty, in order that measures might be taken to 
abate the evils prevalent in the Congo Free State, 
was adopted without a division. The case for the 
motion, as Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice said, was made 
out very clearly. The Congo State was established by 
the consent of the Powers eighteen years ago on con- 
ditions that bound it to promote the civilisation of the 
natives and maintain absolute freedom of trade. Whena 
trading company is in contact with a black population 
its avarice concedes little to mercy or justice, as the 
nefarious history of Mr. Rhodes’s companies shows. 
But the Congo traders have surpassed all the customary 
iniquities of such commerce, and they have accumulated 
a ghastly record of abominable cruelty and injustice, 
of which civilised Europe is bound, by its own treaty 
responsibilities, to take notice. The other condition 
has been flagrantly disobeyed. 





It was indeed a large and influential deputation of 
dukes and peers and Unioni:st M.P.’s which Mr. Chaplin 
introduced to the Prime Minister on Friday of last 
week. Mr. Chaplin was able to show without difficulty 
that the corn tax was imposed as a permanent tax by 
Sir M. Hicks Beach last year. He showed that the tax 
operates as a protection for English millers and for 
English farmers, and “ promised to be a real and substan- 
tial advantage . . . to the most distressed and largest 
interest in the country.” He also added that its re- 
mission weuld have not the slightest effect on con- 
sumers. As to this, a letter has been published from 
a leading flour merchant, which says that he is offering 
the best Hungarian flour at 30s. a sack if delivered 
before July 1 and at 2gs. a sack if delivered after that day. 
Only a Protectionist would require to be assured of 
facts like these. It is part of his doctrine that effects 
do not follow causes. 

Mr. Ba.rour’s speech was as good as it could be 
under the circumstances, but the circumstances were 
such that for all his agility he cut a very deplorable 
figure. He said the tax was not imposed as a protec- 
tive duty. If, after all, it did act as one to the miller 
and farmer it must be modified or repealed. The 
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Government had not intended the tax to act protectively, 
and, therefore, the interests which had gained could 
not complain of being unjustly treated. ‘‘ Had there 
been no war the tax would never have been suggested” 
a hint to Free Trade Jingoes. The Government had, 
it is true, welcomed the opportunity of giving ‘‘a 
greater breadth to the basis of taxation.” But this 
hope had proved fallacious, because the tax had become 
a bone of political contention. How many other taxes 
have been the bones of political contention ? But in those 
cases the Governments had bones in their backs, and did 
not wave the white flag at the first sign of a political 
contention. Mr. Balfour showed, in the course of his 
speech, that he quite realises that Free Trade is the best 
and indeed the only sound economic policy for the nation ; 
but he also made it clear that electioneering considera- 
tions led to the withdrawal of the tax, and that he will 
have no objection to reintroduce it at any time when it 
may appear to be popular in both the rural and urban 
communities. This he thinks might occur in connection 
with a scheme for a Zollverein. 





Tue National Liberal Federation has _ rarely 
held a more enthusiastic set of meetings than the 
meetings at Scarborough last week. Resolutions pro- 
testing against the increase of expenditure, and 
demanding a more effective representation of all classes 
of the people, were adopted after admirable speeches 
by Mr. Ellis and Mr. Burt. Mr. Thomasson, in 
sending a contribution to the Liberal Election 
Fund, wrote a strong letter in favour of Women’s 
Suffrage. ‘‘Justice demands,” he wrote, ‘‘that 
if Parliament passes laws restricting women’s 
right to labour and to the custody of their children, 
and iays down conditions of marriage and divorce 
which they are bound to obey, women shall have a 
voice in the passing of those laws.” The Liberal Leader 
was the speaker at the evening meeting, and he 
devoted himself mainly to a very trenchant and spirited 
criticism of the ‘‘ medizval doctrine” cf a Zollverein. 
The same day, curiously enough, Mr. Chamberlain was 
reviving that idea. The general objections to that 
policy we discuss elsewhere; next week we _ shall 
deal in greater detail with its characteristics. Lord 
Rosebery spoke at Burnley on Wednesday and declared 
that he ‘‘would not hastily reject without considera- 
tion, without mature consideration, any plan offered 
on high authority and based on large experience for 
really cementing and uniting the British Empire.” The 
hopes raised by this speech have been dashed by a 
letter that was printed in Friday’s papers. Mr. Asquith 
made an excellent attack on the scheme at Doncaster 
on Thursday evening. The two great societies of 
women Liberals have held their meetings during the 
last two weeks, and adopted strong resolutions against 
forced labour and protection. 


Tue Young Scots, who have rendered a great 
service to Liberalism in days of adversity, held a suc- 
cessful celebration of Gladstone Day on Saturday. 
The celebration was preceded by a business meeting, 
at which it was stated that there were twenty-seven 
branches of the society, with an active membership of 
1,580. The society is self-supporting, consisting entirely 
of men and women who are in earnest about politics, 
and has all the vitality that is wanting in fashionable 
and personal organisations. Mr. Shaw, the president, 
paid the society some well-deserved compliments on 
its vigour and influence, and in a terse and pointed 
attack on the Government he described Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s Zollverein scheme as a scheme to punish England 
for the benefit of the colonies. The chief speaker was 
Mr. Lloyd-George, who took part with Mr. Shaw 
in the famous meeting of the Young Scots, during the 
most frenzied excitement of Imperialism, to give Mr. 
Merriman an opportunity of speaking in Edinburgh. Mr. 
Lloyd-George’s speech was mainly a reply, very happy 


and trenchant, to Mr. Chamberlain’s speech at Bir- 
mingham. The whole theory of Imperialism was ‘‘ that 
every man should manage his neighbour’s affairs.” 
Mr. Chamberlain, in his contempt for domestic affairs, 
wanted to fight the next election on ‘‘ Stale Imperialism 
and frozen mutton.” Mr. Lloyd-George analysed the 
Government’s policy in Somaliland, where they had 
‘*as much business as the Mad Mullah would have in 
Scotland.” The Government had learnt nothing from 
reverses, and the first retreat had not taught them that 
they must send an adequate force. Mr. Lloyd-George’s 
strong appeal for faithfulness to Mr. Gladstone’s great 
principles of foreign policy naturally found warm sup- 
port in a society which had its origin in a determina- 
tion to uphold the great Midlothian doctrine of national 


freedom. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’S statement that ‘‘ Mr. Cobden 
did not hesitate to make a treaty of preference and 
reciprocity with France” was dishonest and untrue, and 
we are surprised, after Mr. Leonard Courtney’s letter 
in Monday’s 7?mes, that Mr. Chamberlain has not had 
the grace to correct himself. The commercial treaty 
of 1860 which Cobden negotiated, as Mr. Courtney 
points out, was not a treaty of preference or reciprocity. 
It was a treaty abolishing differential duties in favour 
of our own colonies and reducing or repealing a 
great number of duties not for the benefit of France, 
but for the benefit of the whole world. Although zn 
form a treaty with France, it was in effect an extension 
of our Free Trade system. Much, however, must be 
allowed to Mr. Chamberlain. His head has been 
turned by flattery. Hecannot distinguish between fact 
and fiction, and he apparently fancies that anything 
which will serve as an argument for his fantastic 


schemes must necessarily be true. 


‘* Tue English love a statesman whom they under- 
stand, or at least think that they understand. But 
who could understand Shelburne? Whether from con- 
fusion of head or duplicity of heart his utterances were 
the very seed of suspicion. The famous lines in the 
‘Rolliad’ are merely the versification of a speech he 
actually delivered : 

‘* A noble Duke affirms I like his plan, 

I never did, my Lords, I never can: 

Shame on the slanderous breath which dares instil 

That I who now condemn advised the ill. 

Plain words, thank Heaven, are always understood, 

I could approve I said—but not I would, 

Anxious to make the noble Duke content, 

My view was just to seem to give consent 

While all the world might see that nothing less was 

meant.” 

So wrote Lord Rosebery some years ago. But in the 
light of recent events ought not Lord Rosebery to 
correct this judgment? Would it not be fairer to say 
that Shelburne was addicted to the ‘‘ Socratic method” 


of criticism ? 


A Liperat Peer has called our attention to “a 
scheme for the management of Chew’s Foundation, in 
the parish of Dunstable, in the county of Bedford,” 
signed by R. L. Morant, the new Permanent Secretary 
of the Board of Education, and recently presented to the 
House of Lords. According to this scheme ‘the 
Governing Body . .. shall when complete .. . con- 
sist . . . of seventeen persons, not Dissenters from the 
Church of England.” Instruction shall also be given 
in the school in “ religious knowledge according to the 
doctrines of the Church of England.” We shall be 
astonished if the Nonconformists of Bedfordshire, and 
the public opinion of the country will tolerate this 
scandalous scheme for establishing the religion of the 
Anglican Church as the religion of a public school under 
the approving patronage of a Government Department. 
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We do not believe that a plan so reactionary and so 
hostile to the spirit of equality, fairness, and liberty of 
conscience would have been put forward at any time 
between the Reform Bill of 1832 and the present régime 
of the Cecils. = 

THE return just issued of the licenses which the 
justices refused to renew at the Brewster Sessions of 
this year shows upon what a slight foundation of tact 
Mr. Balfour based his attack upon the magistrates. 
There are in England and Wales in all about 102,000 
licensed public-houses, in addition to 27,000 licenses to 
sell beer, wine, or spirits for consumption off the 
premises—that is to say, there are close upon 130,000 
licenses in all. At the Brewster Sessions the magi- 
strates refused to renew 639 licenses, 73 being 
off-licenses, 152 beer-house licenses, and 414 full 
licenses. About 1 house in every 200 was sup- 
pressed by the magistrates, subject to the appeal 
to Quarter Sessions. But in 218 cases the magistrates 
acted for special reasons, such as the character of the 
house, or the way in which it had been conducted. 
The discretionary power to refuse renewal merely 
because the house is no longer required was only 
exercised in 421 cases; and in 201 ofthese there was 
some additional reason for the action taken. The cases 
in which renewal was refused solely on the ground that 
the house was not wanted only number 220! Because 
220 houses out of 130,000 were suppressed as super- 
fluous the Prime Minister thinks it necessary to 
represent that grave injustice is being done, 
and that the magistrates are abusing a jurisdiction 
which they are admitted to possess. But there 
is another curious fact disclosed by the return. 
In 298 cases no appeal was made to Quarter 
Sessions, and in 29 cases an appeal commenced was 
abandoned. Thus in considerably more than half the 
cases the li¢ensee and the brewer acquiesced in the 
magistrates’ decision. In other words all parties agree 
that 329 licenses were rightly discontinued. Yet it is 
gravely proposed in Parliament to deprive the magis- 
trates of the discretion which they are thus shown to 
have exercised so judiciously! The result of the appeals 
to Quarter Sessions is not shown by the return. 

Mr. WittiAM WinpuHam, who was a far greater 
man than Lord Durham, once opposed a bill to prohibit 
bull-baiting, on the ground that such a measure was an 
invidious interference with the amusements of the poor. 
On Tuesday Lord Durham made merry over Lord 
Davey’s Betting Bill as an oppressive, sumptuary, and 
socially unjust bill. He described Lord Davey and the 
Bishop of Hereford as men who dare not lay a hand 
on the pleasures of the rich and yet are eager to 
check the pleasures of the poor. These objections 
so impressed the House of Lords that the motion 
for the second reading of the bill was rejected by 
a majority of nine. They are very plausible objections, 
but two things have to be said about them. The first 
is that they come with a bad grace from the men who 
urge them. Who are the rich noblemen who cling to 
a medizval land system, with all the privileges it 
entails, to pose as the friends of equal happiness and 
consideration? Lord Durham is all for treating the 
poor fairly when it is a question of a betting law, but 
that equitable principle disappears when it is a question 
of the Game Laws. Lord Durham and his friends, who 
fling the charge of hypocrisy, are themselves the victims 
of cant. The second thing to be said is that this line 
of argument isquite irrelevant. For, as a matter 
of fact, street betting is now illegal. Does Lord 
Durham, who was Chairman of the Commission 
on Betting, and agreed to a report which said 
something must be done to check its ravages, 
want street betting to be legalised? If not, his speech 
is entirely beside the point. Lord Davey proposed to 
make the penalties for what is already an offence 


effective. At present bookmakers pay their fines cheer- 
fully out of their huge profits. Lord Davey would 
make the penalties heavier than a fine of £5. Ifa 
bookmaker can afford to break the law twenty-five 
times in four years, the existing penalties are 
obviously inadequate. The [ord Chancellor succeeded 
in creating a prejudice against the motion by arguing 
that to give it a second reading implied complete 
agreement with all its provisions, a ridiculous view 
combated very promptly and sharply by Lord Spencer. 
The loss of the motion is a decided misfortune. 





Tue Burlington Fine Arts Club has collected the 
materials of a very interesting exhibition of ancient 
Greek art in their rooms in Savile-row, designed to show 
the history and range of Greek art from the close of 
the sixth century B.c. down to the Augustan age. The 
exhibition includes sculpture, bronzes, terra-cottas, 
vases, guns, and coins. Among the sculptures are a 
few very striking heads, as of Aphrodite; of an old 
man, perhaps Hipponax, for there is certainly some- 
thing sour and disagreeable about the sharp and not too 
regular features. Its neighbour, identified as a head 
of Menander, stands out from the ideal types of Homer, 
Apollo, Heracles, as a genuine portrait in stone. 
The bust is modern, but the head probably 
belongs to the end of the fourth century. Among the 
exhibits is a fragment from the frieze of the Parthenon, 
recently discovered at Colne Park, Essex, being the 
upper part of a horseman with the head of a horse in 
the group behind him. The shoulder of the great figure 
is wonderfully overlaid with the profile of the horse’s 
head straining forward. There are some curious terra 
cottas, one or two subjects belonging to the early 
period of Greek art, showing a trace of Asiatic 
influence in the features. The intricate drapery is 
so managed that in one statuette the body seems 
enmeshed in a network of cords. Among the terra 
cottas are some grotesques, one a Silenus in very 
free and lax lines. The vases are divided among 
specimens of black-figured, and its successor red- 
figured, technique. As belonging to the period of 
transition several vases are shown with miniature 
figures. The vases are not numerous, but well chosen. 
The coins represent most of the countries round the 
Mediterranean touched by Greek influence. 





Tue ‘‘one-man show” of the week is the loan 
exhibition of sketches and studies by Mr. J. S. Sargent 
at the gallery of Messrs. Carfax in Ryder-street. Per- 
haps the most interesting item in the collection, which 
comprises oils, water-colours, and black and white, is 
the study of ‘‘ A Girl’s Head,” an early work entirely 
free from the adroitness and bravado that the world 
wonders at to-day, but very significant in its soft and 
careful modelling of the foundations on which his 
mature art rests. His modern style is best illustrated 
by the two water-colour drawings ‘‘ ASiesta” and ‘‘ The 
Sleeper : ” both of these, however, are the sketchiest of 
sketchy suggestions. There are also a few Venetian 
subjects in the same medium, which we believe were 
executed last year, a “Perseus of Cellini,” almost 
beautiful in its humility, and a powerful ‘*‘ A Bedouin.” 
On the whole the exhibition affords plenty of variety, 
and is important because it is Mr. Sargent’s ; and there 
the satisfaction ends. We cannot honestly say that 
these small works reflect any fresh lustre on the large 
pictures which he exhibits year by year, or that his 
amazing cleverness has been made to appear any more 
amazingly clever. On the other hand certain of 
these studies emphasise the artist’s limitations. The 
Venetian water-colours, for instance, show that he has 
neither poetry nor imagination of the kind that a 
sympathetic treatment of landscape demands. As 
more or less decorative arrangements in colour, as 
examples of broad handling, as results of observation 
trained by long practice to acuteness, they are perfect ; 
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but their metallic crispness shouts its accomplishment 
at you, and they have not a trace of subtlety or senti- 
ment. In fact these drawings of Mr. Sargent’s remind 
us of nothing so much as a voice that has been trained 


out of its music. 


FURTHER particulars have been published during 
the last week of the dreadful massacre of Jews which 
occurred at Kishineff during the Russian Easter week. 
Even the strictly censored St. Petersburg newspapers 
give the number of persons admitted to hospital as 300, 
of whom forty were already dead at the time of writing. 
M. Volkhovsky, in an interesting article in Monday’s 
Star, describes the excitement and panic which prevail 
over a large part of South-West Russia. He draws a 
picture of an ill-used and miserable population, keenly 
conscious of its wrongs and misery, but not very dis- 
criminating in its blame and discontent. The pro- 
moters of Judophobia were able to play at once on 
the superstitions and the miseries of this peasantry by 
accusing the Jews, who incur the inevitable unpopularity 
of moneylenders, of ritual murders. The outbreak is, 
on this view, a skilfully diverted explosion. There 
seems no doubt that the authorities, who had emphatic 
warning, did nothing to allay the ill-feeling and panic 
and to protect the Jews. Perhaps the most dis- 
graceful revelation is the publication by the Zimes of a 
confidential despatch from the Russian Minister of the 
Interior, M. de Plehve, to the Governor of Bessarabia, 
dated March 25, in which the Minister says it has come 
to his knowledge that ‘‘ wide disturbances are being 
prepared against the Jews, who chiefly exploit the local 
population,” and bids the Governor “ not to fail to con- 
tribute to the immediate stopping of disorders which 
may arise, by means of admonitions, without at all 
having recourse, however, to the use of arms.” These 
instructions explain the scandalous dilatoriness of a 
garrison of 12,000 troops. 


It is most significant, writes our Italian cor- 
respondent, that during the journey which the Italian 
Sovereigns have made to Milan for the races, to 
Florence for the inauguration of the bronze doors of 
the Duomo, and to Venice, to visit the fifth Inter- 
national Art Exhibition, Victor Emmanuel III. has 
been greeted by the people with the cry of ‘‘ Long live 
the Liberal King,” and it is still more significant that 
this qualification has also been given him in the official 
addresses of the municipalities. It is a kind of recog- 
nition on the part of the country and its repre- 
sentatives of what they owe to the firmness 
and broad-mindedness of the young Sovereign, in 
standing, since his accession to the throne after the 
most tragic event of modern Italian history, as a 
staunch guardian of all the liberties, most generously 
interpreted, which the Constitution grants to the 
people. It is under his short, but already noticeable, 
reign that the Italians have had the satisfaction of 
seeing the Government in the hands of their most 
liberal statesmen, under whose wise and far-sighted 
policy the Peninsula has reached a condition of financial 
and social prosperity of which there is no other 
example since the formation of United Italy. It 
is through this policy that tranquillity and confidence 
have been established among the masses, and that 
Parliament has been reconducted to its normal work, 
while the former attempts to violate the most elemen- 
tary rules of freedom had discredited and transformed 
it into a nest of anarchy, the most acute period being 
that under the famous Pelloux Cabinet. It is evident 
that in the minds of the Italians the conviction is 
already rooted that the characteristic of Victor 
Emmanuel III.’s reign will be the greatest faithfulness 
to liberty through which alone the country will rapidly 
progress morally, economically, and intellectually. 


Tue whole of Italy has been startled by a terrible 
event in the prison of Rome, which proves that the 
system of tyranny of the past is not yet banished from 
the gaols of the Peninsula. A young sailor, D’Angelo 
by name, arrested for some slight motive, was sent to 
the prison of Regina Coeli, where, having been some- 
what violent, he was put in a strait-jacket, and— 
horrible to say—after having been kept three days in it, 
was found dead from thirst, hunger, and asphyxiation. 
The whole country is roused, and claims radical 
reforms in the prison system and exemplary punish- 
ment of those concerned, which Signor Giolitti, 
Minister of the Interior, has promised, regardless 
of the positions which they. occupy. The great 
trouble is that Italy, among the many things she had 
to establish from nothing after her unity, has not yet 
built sufficient prisons for her criminals, it being 
averaged that to fill this want she should now spend 

2,400,000. The lack of proper prisons necessitates 
the crowding of prisoners in those existing, rendering 
more difficult the necessary surveillance of the gaolers, 
and therefore the occurrence of deplorable incidents 
like that mentioned. The prisoners normally amount 
to 22,000, of whom 3,000 work in the open air, 11,000 
under cover, while the remainder are idle for want of 
proper accommodation, and these last are, of course, 


the great danger. 


Tue absence of effective co-operation in the 
election campaign in Germany between the various 
anti-reactionary factions is emphasised by incidents of 
almost daily occurrence. While Herr Richter, the veteran 
leader of the Radical People’s Party in the Reichstag, 
is earning the warm commendations of the Agrarian 
and Clerical Press by attacking the Social Democrats 
with even more energy than his Conservative 
opnonents, Dr. Barth, the leader of the Radical Union, 
endeavours to show that on a wide area of the political 
field Sccialist and Radical may stand side by side. 
Richter insists that the Socialists have abandoned 
none of their old subversive programme, while Barth 
contends that although collectivism has not been 
formally renounced it has ceased to play any part in 
the Socialist movement. At the same time the Radical 
leader insists upon the necessity for the continued 
existence of his party in the face of certain pessimistic 
critics who hold that Liberalism in Germany has done 
its work, and must leave the future to be determined by 
the struggle between the Socialists and the Conserva- 
tive-Clerical combination. Dr. Barth’s views on this 
head are so suggestive that the following extract from 
a recent speech at Kiel is worth giving : 

“It is out of the question that a great State like the Ger- 

man Empire will ever subject itself to the dictates of a 

Social Democratic party. The politically attainable can only 

be reached by that party with the help of Liberalism. Just 

as all the political rights which the working class at present 
enjoy have been won by the Liberal party, so can every 
achievement in the future only be won by co-operation with 
the same party. For the working classes of Germany, there- 
fore, even for the Social Democrats, there could be no greater 
political misfortune than if the Socialist agitation succeeded 
in undermining the Liberal barrier which, at the present 
time, obstructs the victorious march of reactionism. By 
themselves the Socialists would be quite unable to hold 
back the reactionary forces. Liberalism is a_ political 
necessity, and were it sufficiently strong in the Reichstag to 
hold a decisive position, no Government would be able to 


prevent Liberal legislation.” 

This declaration forms not the least of the many services 
Dr. Barth has rendered to German Liberalism since 
he placed himself at the head of the Freisinnige 
Vereinigung. It should be worth thousands of votes 
to Liberal candidates at the coming elections that their 
attitude towards public questions, and, above all, their 
manly confidence in the ultimate triumph of their 
principles, should have been so vigorously asserted. 
We are glad that Dr. Barth has joined forces with the 
German Socialists, for the issue with the Government 
is a Liberal and not a Socialist issue. 
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THE LAST EFFORT OF IMPERIALISM, 
R. CHAMBERLAIN’S speech at Birmingham 
last Friday is an attempt to revive the notion 
of an Imperial Zollverein which he raised five years 
ago. The cold welcome the notion received then 
from England and the colonies would have disconcerted 
a less strenuous politician; but the project itself, the 
speech in which it was supported, the circumstances 
under which he spoke last week, all show that Mr. 
Chamberlain is resolved on a grand effort to give 
concrete expression to the new idea of Empire he repre- 
sents. Mr. Chamberlain is in revolt against the tradi- 
tions of the colonial system. He refuses to play with 
the ideas of continuity and of readjustment that are so 
congenial to the English politician in his revolutionary 
moods; he does not say, as a Liberal Imperialist would, 
such and such a theory had its use and its day, but the 
hour is come to renounce it, or ‘‘It was all very well 
to talk of colonial liberty in such a phase of civilisation, 
but the conditions are changed”; he says outright, 
‘*The whole scheme of the British colonial system is 
wrong; our forefathers were in error; your business 
is not to complement but to correct what they did, to 
profit by their mistakes, and regard their achievements 
as a terrible warning.” To this view Mr. Chamberlain 
gave more explicit expression on Friday than he had 
done before. During his tour in South Africa he had 
hinted pretty plainly that the old doctrine of colonial 
autonomy was a mistake, but he did not say it so 
expressly as he said it last week : 

‘Supposing when self-government was first conceded to 
these colonies the statesmen who gave it had had any idea 
of the possibilities of the future, do you not see that they 
might have laid broad and firm the foundations of an 
Imperial edifice to which every part would have contributed 
something to the strength of the whole? But in those days 
the one idea of statesmen was to get rid of the whole busi- 
ness. They believed that separation must come. What 
they wanted to do was to make it smooth and easy, and 
none of these ideas which subsequent experience has put 
into our minds appears ever to have been suggested to them. 
By their mistakes and by their neglect our task has been 
made more Gifficult—more difficult, but not impossible.” 

Mr. Chamberlain speaks clearly, for he speaks as a dis- 
appointed and desperate man. The last two years have 
destroyed the last illusion of his life. He has seen 
a rebellion against the idea of a close Imperial union 
demanding sacrifices of each colony throughout the 
Empire. The colonies, as he was frank enough to say 
last Friday, have not accepted their obligations ; they look 
askance on the most modest invitations to take a share 
in the burden of Imperial defence ; they dislike any sug- 
gestion of Imperial control of their troops ; Australia 
favours an Australian squadron ; Canada, a Canadian 
militia, commanded by Canadian officers; New Zea- 
land revolts against the control of the Privy Council ; 
and the prevailing temper of all the colonies alike is a 
jealous particularism. Mr. Chamberlain has now dis- 
covered this disagreeable truth, and the Zollverein is 
his desperate remedy for averting what he regards as 
the moral dissolution of the Empire. 

In his allusions to the intentions of the men who 
gave the colonies their freedom, Mr. Chamberlain is 
inevitably guilty of a serious inaccuracy. It is, perhaps, 
not very strange that a statesman who thought till 
lately that the American War preceded the Seven Years’ 
War with France should have failed to appreciate the 
effect that the loss of America had upon the minds of 


English statesmen. The merest glance at the debates 
about Canada in i7@1, for instance, would show how ill 
Mr. Chamberlain understands the spirit in which the 
notion of internal autonomy for the colonies had its 
origin. The men who made the British colonial system 
developed two great ideas—first, the idea that free 
colonies were more likely to remain attached to the 
Empire than coloniesdrilledand dragooned; andsecondly, 
the idea that if they abandoned the monopolist theory 
of trade they would release the colonies from a system 
that cramped their energies and the Empire from a 
grave and frequent cause of quarrel. The American 
colonies broke away on account of pretensions to 
authority from home and commercial restrictions. 
Under an arrangement which let the colonies develop 
their own genius, producing in one case the socialism 
of New Zealand, in another the dual institutions of 
Canada, which left them absolute freedom in commerce 
and gave them the protection of the Fleet, the British 
colonial system has not only survived all the colonial 
Empires of the eighteenth century, but, further, unless 
all Mr. Chamberlain’s rhapsodies are insincere, it 
evoked such a display of grateful sentiment in 1899 as 
‘astonished the world.” The governing idea in the 
minds of the older statesmen whom Mr. Chamberlain 
reproaches was not that separation must come, but 
that the only chance of averting it lay in the 
policy of the loose’ rein. We _ should have 
thought Mr. Chamberlain’s own experiences over the 
Australian Commonwealth Bill would have given him 
an insight into the sort of difficulties that his policy 
of a tight rein would have been likely to produce. 

This theory, the theory that distinguishes the 
British Empire from every other Empire, Mr. Chamber- 
lain wishes to destroy. If the sentiment of a corpo- 
rate interest in the Empire isto survive, he feels there 
must be some palpable and tangible bond of union, 
This bond he finds in a Customs Union. It differs at 
least in one important respect from the bonds of the 
eighteenth century. ‘Those bonds were felt only by the 
colonies ; these are to be felt by the mother country as 
weil. We are to tax corn, wool, meat, everything the 
colonies can produce, so that the meanest citizen of the 
Empire can be reminded, amid his rags and his crusts, 
of the romance of his distant kinship. In the old days 
when the phrase ‘‘the balance of power in Europe” 
was almost sacred in English politics a statesman 
once said he thought it a good thing that the 
poorest Englishman should be reminded by the expense 
of an armament which had no direct relation to British 
interests of his dignity as a taxpayer who helped to 
maintain that balance. Certainly the home-keeping 
Englishman who pays fifteen shillings a head to the 
cost of the Navy for every fourpence paid by the 
colonist will have good reason to remember as he eats 
taxed bread and taxed meat that he belongs to no 
little England, but to a mighty Empire. A community 
of sacrifice is a far nobler idea than that other idea to 
which Imperialism more frequently appeals, a com- 
munity in dominion and territory, but there are limits 
to what an impoverished population can be expected 
to suffer. And, of course, it is not only as consumers 
that the British people are to pay for the Empire ; 
they are asked to sacrifice an immense trade with 
foreign countries in order to secure a very small 
increase in our colonial trade. Could such a policy 
be better described than in a phrase of Mr. Arthur 
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Dewar’s, ‘‘ drawing the Empire on to the back of the 
British taxpayer”? Ah, says Mr. Chamberlain, but in 
another century the population of the colonies may 
be larger than that of these islands. If England 
has exhausted and ruined herself by crippling her trade 
and starving her people, it will not be an adequate con- 
solation to reflect on a hypothetical growth of a large 
population overseas. Community of sacrifice was an 
expression applied earlier in this article to Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s project; but what sacrifice will the colonies 
make ? Look at the statements of the Prime Minister 
of Natal and the Australian Press. ‘‘ Australian 
industries,” says one Australian paper, ‘‘ need protec- 
tion against Great Britain as much as against Germany 
and America.” Exactly. Apart from the necessity ot 
raising revenue, the colonies wish to protect their own 
infant manufactures, and when Mr. Chamberlain asks 
them to let Birmingham compete on equal terms, they 
find that Birmingham is just as alien as Wiirtemburg. 

What Mr. Chamberlain proposes as a means 
of union is an arrangement which would be a 
constant source of irritation both at home and 
in the colonies, a serious injury to our economic 
strength and stability, and the transformation of 
our Empire from its distinctive character of a wise 
and profitable hospitality and tolerance, into what 
Lord Rosebery once called ‘‘a perpetual incentive and 
irritation of war.” It is in this amazing scheme, a 
fluctuating accommodation, depending on the pressure 
of a hundred conflicting interests, that Mr. Chamber- 
lain finds the germs of ‘‘ continuity.” Liberals cannot 
be too thankful that Imperialism, a doctrine of conquest, 
has been obliged to confess that these impossible con- 
ditions are vital to its existence. 

This revolutionary proposal attacks the very 
foundations of the great work Liberalism has done for 
the country, and is a fitting climax to that disastrous 
essay in Imperialism, the South African war, on which 
some Liberals looked with sympathy. But we doubt 
whether any Liberals will follow Lord Rosebery in his 
first proposal to keep an open mind on this momentous 
question, a question which the [Westminster Gasette, 
writing before Lord Rosebery’s speech, described as a 
challenge to the Liberal Party. We are so ac- 
customed to Lord Rosebery’s ambiguities, to his 
welcome of a bill one day as ‘‘ adding lustre to muni- 
cipal life,” and his denunciation of it the next as ‘‘a bill 
to be fought to the death,” that it is no great shock to 
find him declaring one year that “ Free Trade is an issue 
incomparable in gravity, which separates the Govern- 
ment Party from the Liberal Party,” and the next year 
that the question of a Zollverein ‘‘ cuts across the lines 
that divide parties diagonally, and not in the ordinary 
separation of English party lines.” Last year the Liberal 
Party was ‘‘bound to Free Trade” ; now Lord Rosebery 
finds ‘‘ Free Trade is not a part of the Sermon on the 
Mount.” We seem to remember, by the way, that Lord 
Rosebery criticised a certain great act of courage and 
wise policy precisely because it was too much in the 
spirit of the Sermon on the Mount. If there were any 
novelty or importance in analysing Lord Rosebery’s 
aberrations, it might be well worth while to compare 
what he said in 1897 about the benefits agriculture 
received from Free Trade with his most mischievous 
statement last Tuesday that it was Free Trade that had 
caused land to go out of cultivation. In the days 
when he was a Liberal Lord Rosebery knew well 


enough that it was our mediaeval system of land 
tenure and the secular policy of our landlord class 
that explained the depression of agriculture, and that 
it was that class, and not the cultivator, that would 
benefit by Protection. But Lord Rosebery’s pitiful 
efforts to study the humours of the hour have ceased 
to interest anyone. Whatever side he may ulti- 
mately adopt, the Liberal Party will fight this great 
issue with firm determination not to surrender those 
principles that are at once the best guarantee of 
progress and the secret of our strength. 





LONDON EDUCATION AND THE L.C.C. 


()* Wednesday Mr. Balfour said he hoped to finish 
the Committee stage of the London Education 
Bill before Whitsuntide. But the process of revision is 
still going on. According to one of the latest editions 
which Sir William Anson has issued of the Edu- 
cation Committee that body would consist of seventy- 
nine members—forty-two members of the London 
County Council, appointed by the Council, twelve repre- 
sentatives of Metropolitan Borough Councils, ap- 
pointed by the Borough Councils, and twenty-five 
additional members appointed by the London County 
Council in accordance with a scheme approved by the 
Board of Education. The new scheme is a compromise 
between those who wanted more borough councillors 
and those who wanted none. It is said that among 
the London Unionist members the latter were in 
a majority; and on Mr. Whiteley’s amendment 
to omit the borough councillors the Government 
would have been beaten but for the support of 
the Irish members. As it was, they only secured the 
small majority of 41. We do not attach very much 
importance to the question whether the smaller 
sanitary authorities in London should have a dozen 
members on the Education Committee. The 
average borough councillor is probably inferior to 
the average county councillor. On the other 
hand, he has less to do, and will have more 
spare time to devote to education. There are 
three grand objections to the machinery of the bill. 
(1) It destroys the London School Board, an admirably 
efficient and directly elected democratic body with a 
long experience of administration. No reason what- 
ever has been given for this wanton act except that the 
ad hoc principle is bad. What does the bill do? It 
substitutes an indirectly elected ad hoc body for a 
body directly elected. If the ad hoc principle is 
wrong, surely ad hoc nomination must be at least 
as bad as adhoc election. (2) In the second place it 
does not even provide for continuity of administration. 
The only attempt to secure this is a mean and niggardly 
proviso that the County Council may appoint five 
members of the London School Board as supernumerary 
members for the next five years. (3) Equally 
disastrous, as we have previously shown, is the 
elimination of nine directly-elected women from 
the education authority. It is not merely desirable 
but absolutely necessary that a number of capable 
women should share in the supervision of education; 
for more than half the children, and more than half the 
teachers, are females. A co-opted woman has neither 
the same authority nor the same sense of responsi- 
bility as an elected woman. Everyone who knows 
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the workings of our local authorities can bear witness 
to the spirit and energy which is infused into them 
by an appeal to their constituents. The new Education 
Committee has no constituents in the ordinary sense. It 
is twice removed from the magic of democracy. 

One rather important improvement has, however, 
been effected in the machinery of the bill, in deference 
to the wishes of Ministerialists like Mr. Hobhouse and 
Sir John Gorst, who pointed out that the London 
County Council ought to have a free hand in framing 
its own scheme ; ought, in fact, to be on an equality 
with other county councils, and not in a position of 
inferiority. One special reason for giving the London 
County Council a free hand in this matter is 
the pressing necessity which exists for getting a 
number of persons acquainted with the administration 
of elementary education in order that the majority of the 
committee (which will know about sewers and main 
roads but not about elementary education) may be 
- leavened by an element of experience and knowledge. 
The Government was well advised, therefore, in accept- 
ing an amendment proposed by Sir John Gorst to the 
effect that the numbers of the Education Committee 
shall be determined by the local education authority, a 
majority to be members of that authority. Thus the 
London County Council will be able to make the com- 
mittee as large as it likes. But we do not believe that 
the last words have yet been said even with regard to 
the machinery of the bill. It is quite possible, and 
perhaps probable, that further changes will be made. 
Dr. Macnamara’s suggestion that an ad hoc elective 
authority for education should be obtained by add- 
ing a third member to each electoral area of the 
London County Council is a plan which may yet 
be adopted, at any rate before this London Educa- 
tion Bill comes into operation. We observe with 
much satisfaction that Sir T. Brooke-Hitching, a 
Moderate, moved at the weekly meeting of the London 
School Board on Thursday ‘‘ that an education autho- 
rity directly elected by the Parliamentary divisions of 
the County of London will better represent the educa- 
tional requirements of the metropolis than as pro- 
vided by the amended bill,” and that this motion was 
carried by 29 votes to 16. If the bill passes in its pre- 
sent shape, the London County Council will be woefully 
overworked, and its credit will probably suffer. In the 
first place, there will be a serious rise of rates, 
for which the County Council will he held responsible. 
In the second place, the administration of the Act will 
pretty certainly bring the Education Committee into 
conflict with a great body of Nonconformist feeling, 
and, in the third place, the Act will be almost unwork- 
able, and if the County Council undertakes the job it 
will be a dismal failure. Everyone will contrast the 
new administration with the old, and the incompetence 
of the London County Council will be heightened by 
the recollection of the efficiency of the old School 
Board. The London County Council has done such 
splendid work for London, and is in every way so 
admirably adapted for the task of supervising public 
health, widening streets, destroying insanitary areas, 
and extending those facilities for physical recreation 
upon which the future of the greatest city in the world 
so largely depends, that we should view with deep 
concern and regret the addition to its duties of a new 
and arduous function which its members have neither 
time nor capacity to fulfil. 


THE MARTIAL LAW INQUIRY. 


By Captain FLETCHER-VANE, SPECIAL CORRE- 
SPONDENT ‘* DaiLty News.” 


SUPPOSE few men have had to run the gauntlet of 
more official discourtesy and terrorism than it has 
been my lot to endure as representative of the Liberal 
Press. Of course, what was unendurable to the Govern- 
ment of Lord Milner was the fact that I was not only 
the correspondent of some Liberal papers, but had also 
served as an officer throughout the campaign. My 
statements were therefore somewhat more difficult to 
deny than those of some other correspondents. In this 
latter capacity, from what I saw of the incapacity, 
folly, and cruelty of our military administration when it 
had jurisdiction over civilians, I was converted, by 
slow degrees, to recognise that only a Liberal and con- 
ciliatory Government could save South Africa for the 
Empire. This may seem a strong expression, but it is 
one which is becoming more clearly demonstrated every 
day, and will continue to be so until the English people 
recognise it in its entirety. 

When I first wrote to Zhe Speaker and to the 
Daily News, shortly after my return from the war, I 
was contradicted and reviled by my friends for stating 
that the feeling of the Dutch and English people in 
South Africa was more anti-Imperial than it had been 
before the war commenced. I recouated my own experi- 
ence as an Administrator of Martial Law, and gave it as 
my deliberate opinion that infinite injustice had been 
done. Ina private report which I made to the Colonial 
Office I placed these matters very fully before them, 
because I considered it only fair to give the Govern- 
ment a chance of attempting to do justice to the 
sufferers before exposing the matter in the public Press. 
The reply to this report was to the effect that the 
Colonial Office had been informed on the highest 
authority that martial law generally had _ been 
administered in a moderate and fair manner. 

I then wrote my letters to the Press, so that the 
public might realise what the Government in power was 
satisfied to believe was ‘‘ a moderate and fair manner.” 
The Royal Commission was then sent out. But as it 
had only authority to deal with persons whose period 
of imprisonment was still unexpired, it only touched 
the fringe of the trouble, for the people who had the 
real and bitter grievance against our administration 
were the tens of thousands of men and women who had 
been imprisoned, deported, fined, and their businesses 
closed or destroyed without the faintest shadow of a 
reason for such acts of tyranny and without ever having 
been charged with an offence. 

Then I came out on my journalistic mission in 
October, and my first articles appeared in the Daily 
News towards the end of November, before it was 
known that the Colonial Secretary had conceived the 
plan of visiting these shores himself. Among the first 
of my articles were some dealing with such districts as 
the Paarl, Worcester, and other places in the neigh- 
bourhood of Capetown, in which I gave the names, 
addresses, and occupations of a number of men who 
had been grossly maltreated under martial law without 
rhyme or reason given. These merely, of course, 
represented hundreds of other cases in their districts. 

Then, of course, it was notified that Mr. Chamber- 
lain was to come out, and in due course, having been 
instructed to do so, I joined his party at Pretoria. I 
there heard on the authority of a member of the Trans- 
vaal Government that owing to the articles which I 
had written respecting the Paarl and Worcester it 
was in the contemplation of the authorities to deport 
me. I only mention this as showing the ideas now in 
favour in respect to the liberty of the Press and the 
freedom of the subject. To deport an officer who had 
voluntarily fought through the war, and who from a 
sense of justice and in the interests of the Empire had 
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returned after it to see what could be done to put 
things in order was too strong a measure even for these 
statesmen of Pretoria, but they succeeded in hamper- 
ing me as far as possible, and eventually, without the 
shadow of an excuse, ordered me to leave the Prexs 
train at Bloemfontein. It must be remembered that I 
was the only representative of the Liberal Press on 
this train. 

I have only mentioned these little amenities as an 
introduction to my subject, and to make it clear to the 
English people how thoroughly British are the methods 
employed by their representatives in the two new 
colonies. 

The gravest question we have before us now is the 
mass of injustice and crime committed in the name of 
martial law, left still totally unredressed by either the 
Imperial or the Colonial Governments. 

In Ceres, the place from which I now write, for 
example, nearly all the leading professional men and 
farmers were imprisoned, some not being released 
until six weeks after peace had been declared. While 
away, and even before they left, their places of business 
were closed by order of the commandant. Those who 
were lucky enough to avoid being actually imprisoned 
were forced to report their presence by marching to 
the top of a hill in the neighbourhood of the town four 
times a day in all weathers. These were people of ages 
varying from twenty up to eighty. Now, there never 
was a shot fired in anger within forty miles of this 
place, and so military necessity can hardly be ascribed 
for methods which would seem to the ordinary man 
dictated merely by spite or some other even less noble 
emotion. It must be then remembered that, besides the 
indignities heaped upon these people by imprisonment 
in common gaols, marching to report four times a day 
viewed by a mocking crowd, and other such acts of 
aggravation and cruelty (the neighbouring farmers 
were for a period of a year not permitted to have 
more than seven days’ supplies in their houses and only 
one suit of clothes to wear), there are financial losses 
of a very serious nature. A storekeeper in a small 
town whose shop is closed for a year is not unlikely to 
feel the pinch of serious poverty. His whole income is 
taken from him, and for that period he has to subsist on 
his capital, while being obliged to supply his family by 
buying food at an increased price. 

Now, none of these people have the slightest 
chance of redress. The men and women who were 
imprisoned for no reason given have never received so 
much as an apology for being sotreated. The persons 
whose stores were closed, or who had to be on the 
tramp all day making unnecessary, even childish, 
reports, are in no possible way compensated for the 
time and labour expended. Nor are the families of 
those men who died in jail, or whose deaths were caused 
by needless exposure, and there are many, in any way 
enabled to place themselves in a position to replace the 
loss of the family breadwinner. In two cases which I 
know personally, the Mayor of Burghersdorp died in 
gaol, Mr. Botha, of Graaf Reinet, died through being 
dragged from his bed, while suffering from heart 
disease, to witness the execution of one of the rebels. 
This may be Imperialism, but I do not recognise it. 

Now, as this kind of thing has been universal 
throughout Cape Colony, not under all commandants, 
though each district has been subject to one or more 
thoroughly bad rulers, it may be imagined that the 
feeling which is left behind is hardly conducive to a 
belief in Imperial institutions or British justice. 

; Every man who wishes to see the honour of the 
British name restored in South Africa, should make it 
his duty to emphasise the fact that these acts of cruelty 
were committed by officers whose zeal overran their 
discretion, or who were misled into the belief that by 
acting against these people they were helping the 
British cause. Undoubtedly a number of these officers 
were misled by local informants who, to serve their own 


ends, or to vent on their neighbours private spite, gave 
incorrect information to the officers responsible. But 
it will be found on investigation that all cannot be 
acquitted in this manner. At one period of the war, as I 
can prove without difficulty by my own experience, 
the military authorities in Cape Colony wished the most 
extreme measures to be put into effect against all men 
of Dutch descent or Dutch sympathies, and the 
officers acted under instructions from headquarters. 

It is also remarked in South Africa, and it is 
having the very worst effect, that the commandants 
whe distinguished themselves by their violence against 
our Dutch fellow-citizens are nearly always certain of 
receiving good appointments both here and elsewhere. 

We must look not only on the side of our Imperial 
interests but on that of whatis due to innocent men 
who have suffered graveinjustice. Surely, if we ever 
hope to regain our position in the world as an Empire 
whose principles are those of equity and of freedom, 
we shall not lose the opportunity of attempting to 
satisfy these thousands of our subjects whose 
wrongs cry aloud to the world for redress. We 
must not suppose that this is a family matter 
which we can keep to ourselves. All the nations of 
Europe know what we have done, and are only too 
eager to obtain the benefit which we are conferring upon 
them by weakening ourselves. I even know merchants 
in some of the towns in Cape Colony who, owing to a 
feeling of resentment, prefer to order their goods from 
foreign firms rather than from English ones. And can 
any fair-minded man blame them? Not all the circulars 
of Mr. Hofmeyr, nor all the professions of Mr. Cham- 
berlain, can put these things right without an inquiry 
and a general appeasement. 

The mass of injustice and cruelty is so great, that I 
have no hesitation in saying that were it published in all 
its bald horrers the present Ministry would not survive 
the exposal of it, for it is still, I believe, con- 
sidered the duty of the King’s Ministers to pro- 
tect the King’s loyal subjects, and not to drive 
them to an abhorrence of the Imperial name. 
It is chiefly on this account that they have so strenu- 
ously opposed the institution of this Commission, which, 
it will be remembered, was made a condition of the 
passing of the Act of Indemnity by the majority of the 
Cape Leyislature. I am afraid that the Prime Minister, 
Sir Gordon Sprigg, has been intimidated by Mr. 
Chamberlain, for at the moment he appears to be doing 
his best to shirk his engagement with the South 
African Party. 

What proved to me that a real terror possesses 
the English Ministry respecting the possible exposures 
which would ensue were this Committee of Inquiry 
instituted, was the change of expression of the 
Colonial Secretary’s face when the question was 
brought forward at the Paarl. It is not too much 
to say that he exhibited almost a hunted look, 
quickly followed by one of malicious determination. 
And it is not to be wondered at, for a full inquiry into 
these matters will not only bring to light the unreason- 
able cruelty displayed towards innocent and loyal 
people, but it will assuredly prove to the world that the 
alleged disloyalty of the Cape Dutch was an invention 
of a malicious imagination, produced for the purpose of 
proving a case which required a great deal of external 
support to justify it. If the Dutch Cape Colonists were 
not inherently disloyal to the Empire, the whole attitude 
of Lord Milner towards them remains inexcusable. And 
so the whole house of cards falls to the ground, and his 
policy is selfcondemned. It is only by this legal 
fiction that the English people are prevented from 
seeing the true inwardness of the affairs of South 
Africa, and therefore it is imperative for our present 
rulers’ interests to maintain, at all hazards, this decep- 
tion. 

But this cannot last long. The people of this 
colony are already taking measures by which the truth 
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will be published to the world by maintaining their 
right to this inquiry and by other means. Then, I 
imagine, the present Ministry will feel even less secure 
in their offices than recent events have caused them to 
be. Nevertheless, I cannot too urgently appeal to the 
Liberal Party to lose no opportunity of bringing before 
the Government the importance of this question. I 
give it as my deliberate opinion that no Ministry 
would survive the full exposure of what we have 
done in this war in the direction of alienating our own 
friends. Apart from the cruelty, the imbecility of the 
action would induce ridicule which would drive any 
Government from power, and it is on this account that 
I feel every effort should be made. 





THE COMPLACENCY OF THE WORDS- 
WORTHIANS. 
HE position of Wordsworth in the hierarchy of 
English letters is in one respect unique. No 
man of anything like the same eminence is so little 
loved. Reverence he has had in plenty, and that from 
men like Coleridge, Mill, Tennyson, and Matthew 
Arnold ; but of any warmer feeling, among the general 
mass of readers at any rate, it would be difficult to find 
atrace. On the contrary—and it is no use disguising 
the fact—-many people who have every right to an 
opinion of their own positively dislike him. I know of 
no parallel case. The feeling is quite different from 
the antipathy that Browning, for instance, or Walt 
Whitman often excites, or the actual hatred that many 
cherish towards Carlyle or Byron or George Eliot. It 
is simply passive dislike, 

I should hesitate to say that this was entirely the 
fault of the Wordsworthians ; but they have certainly a 
great deal to do withit. Hardly any poet has suffered 
to such an extent from his admirers. If they would 
only for one moment treat him as a man, make light 
of his foibles, confess his imperfections, import a little 
human warmth into their icy disquisitions! But that 
is not their way. They will have it that Wordsworth 
was not as other poets are. One failing, it is true, they 
are forced to admit : he certainly at times wrote verses 
considerably worse than bad prose. But even that they 
do not venture to explain. They suppose it must have 
had something to do with his theory of poetic 
diction : further it would be impious toinquire. Their 
seriousness is abysmal. It is odds if they will allow a 
single poem to be merely a poem—only that, and not 
‘*some stupendous Heaven-defend-us” piece of psy- 
chology, metaphysics, science, religion, pedagogy—any- 
thing and everything but art. And, of course, in the 
end their reverence defeats itself. Deceive themselves 
how they may, they do not really love the man Words- 
worth, because they do not really know him. They 
have denied themselves the right to understand him. 

There is a striking instance of inis in Mr. Walter 
Raleigh’s recent book (Wordsworth. By Walter 
Raleigh. London: Edward Arnold. 1903. 6s.). One 
of the cardinal points in Wordsworth’s history is the 
almost total extinction of his poetical faculty soon 
after his fortieth year. Here, surely, is the critic’s 
opportunity. If he can explain this, he will have gone 
far towards explaining the whole man. What, then, 
has Mr. Raleigh to say about it? He dismisses this 
extraordinary event in two pages and a half at the 
beginning of the book (pp. 17-19) as if, however deplor- 
able, it were of no more real significance than a cold in 
the poet’s head. Here are his words: 

“Nine years after the Pre/ude there appeared the Zxcur- 
sion, and then—anend, ... By strange and hard ways he 
had been led up to the mount of vision, he had seen,” &c., 
“and then the vision faded . . . and he was left gazing on 
the woods and hills and pastures under the light of common 
day... . Coleridge, we are often told, took opium; but 
Wordsworth had no pleasant vices, and there is something 
other than accident in the brief course of a poetry so subtle 
and so elemental, . . . so little dependent on intellectual 
craftmanship and labour.” 


But why? Why did it all come to an end? Why did 
the vision fade? What was the “something other than 
accident’? If Mr. Raleigh’s idea of Wordsworth’s 
greatness is right—and who can doubt it ?—this is one 
of the really heartbreaking losses in literature ; and 
all he can find to say about it is that it was a pity, but 
such things will happen. ‘* However this may be,” he 
says, and proceeds to give an outline of Wordsworth’s 
early life. 

Possibly Mr. Raleigh wanted to get over what he 
felt to be a crucial difficulty with as little trouble as 
possible. He has all the artifices of composition at his 
fingers’ ends. But the Wordsworthians’ idea of their 
hero is so uncanny, so bloodless, so remote from 
humanity, that it is hard to say what they will not take 
for granted. And, after all, the real mystery is that 
the person analysed in Mr. Raleigh’s book should ever 
have been a poet at all. 

The substantive part of the book consists of a 
profuse and elaborate discussion (pp. 86-196) of the 
poet’s opinions about ‘‘ poetic diction,” nature as an 
educator, and the proper attitude of mind to be adopted 
towards peasants, a discussion conceived and carried 
out ina spirit, alas! only too Wordsworthian. In Mr. 
Morley’s well-known study (a piece of work which it 
would be impertinent to praise) there are two phrases 
which characterise the unpleasant side of Wordsworth 
to perfection—‘‘ mere solemnity” and ‘‘ optimism or 
complacency.” If it were not that this had been said 
by so great an authority of Wordsworth himself, I 
should hardly venture to call Mr. Raleigh’s treatise 
solemn and complacent; and I hasten to add that 
doubtless nothing but the excess of his deference 
towards his hero could have so dulled his taste. On 
p. 156 we are actually asked : 

“ Does the poet differ from other men only by virtue of his 
gift of expression, which is greater than theirs by nature, 
aod has been improved and strengthened by constant prac- 
tice ?”"— 

and comforted on p. 157 by the assurance that 
‘the claims of a teacher and prophet must be deeper and 
surelier based than on a ready command of beautiful and 
appropriate speech.” 
We are told that 
‘all lasting grandeur in things perceived is a quality with 
which they are invested by the powers of the soul, by love, 
and by imagination— 
Which, in truth, 
Is but another name for absolute power 
And clearest insight, amplitude of mind, 
And Reason in her most exalted mood.” 
What poetry, and what philosophy! But Mr. Raleigh 
takes it all as seriously as can be: ‘‘ reality,” he con- 
cludes, ‘‘ cannot be considered apart from the activities 
of the mind”: and he can quote without a tremor in his 
voice a reference to 
“The Mind of Man— 
My haunt, and the main region of my song.” 
It seems to your true Wordsworthian quite natural to 
talk like this. He explains—solemnly and compla- 
cently—that Wordsworth set out 
“to show how the mind of man is affected by the 
external world, and in its turn reacts upon it; ” 
and further that 

“his method of research was that of a chemical 
investigator ; he wanted to isolate the elements of human 
life, and he, therefore, chose for his experiment the least 
complex forms of society known to him.” 

Shakespeare himself would be made an object of disgust 
by this sort of treatment. ae. 

And, of course, nothing comes of it in the end. 
After working through ‘‘ Poetic Diction,” ‘‘ Nature,” 
and ‘‘ Humanity,” we reach the conclusion of the whole 
matter, ‘‘the very pulse of the machine”; and the 
chapter is called not “The Wordsworthian Synthesis ” 
or ‘* The Transcendental Ego” or ‘*‘ The Kosmos asa 
Self-conscious Unity,” but simply and very happily 
‘* Illumination.” Here we breathe again. The critic re- 
asserts himself. We are permitted a glimpse into the 
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mind of Wordsworth the poet ; how he held his breath 
and caught the remotest fugitive thrills of emotion that in 
the bustle of other men’s existence are drowned almost 
before they are born ; how he paused and lingered and 
listened in the mysterious underworld of the soul until, 
somewhere at the back of everything, he seemed to hear 
the very heart-beat of universal life—until the world 
that looked in upon him through his eyes seemed only 
another aspect of his own being, aad out of the fulness 
of his emotion he found those immortal accents that 
seize the heart as no other voice ever has or ever will. 
My eyes are dim with childish tears, 
My heart is idly stirred, 
For the same sound is in my ears 
Which in those days | heard. . 
Can no one tell me what she sings ” 
Perhaps the plaintive numbers flow 
For old, unhappy, far-off things, 
\nd battles long ago..... 
My apprehensions come in crowds; 
I dread the rustling of the grass; 
The very shadows of the clouds 
Have power to shake me as they pass. 
I question things and do not find 
One that will answer to my mind; 
And all the world appears unkind. 

When at last he comes to his proper theme 
Mr. Raleigh is, as might be expected, admirable : 

‘‘Other poets have touched the hidden springs of sugges- 
tion casually. . . . He alone made of them his instru- 
ment. The old distinctions drawn and boundaries marked 
between N atere and Man, between the World and the Mind, 
seem to fade into insignificance before a gaze that pierces 
like his. Vision is his greatest gift.” (p. 219.) 

And as for the solemn and complacent philosophy, it 
turns out to be no philosophy at all : 

“In his exploration of the world of the mind he found this 
strong tendency to interpret events by the light of the 
emotions. He did not believe that the interpretation was 
necessarily or usually valid. He believed in the existence 
of the tendency, and held that its very existence was a fact 
to be reckoned with.” 

Exactly. But why were we not told this at the 
beginning ? 

The factis that Mr. Raleigh has gone to work up- 
side down. He has put the methods before the results, 
the commentary before the text, the prose before the 
poetry. What we are given—except in the last few 
pages —is nota picture of Wordsworth, the man and 
the artist, but only his désjecta mem ra, the mechanism 
of his emotions, his too deliberate opinions and beliefs. 
Of course Wordsworth more than any other poet lends 
himself to this sort of treatment, because—(and this 
seems to me to be the really significant fact)—it is 
exactly what he has done himself—to himself. In the 
second book of the Prelude there is this extraordinary 
passage : 

A boy | loved the sun, 

Not as | since have loved him, as a pledge 
And surety of our earthly life . . 
But for this cause, that I had seen him lay 
His beauty on the morning hills . . 

In many a thoughtless hour, when, from excess 
Of happiness, my blood appeared to flow 

For its own pleasure, and I breathed with joy. 
And from like feelings, humble though intense, 
To 9 patriotic and dome stic love 
Analogous, the moon to me was dear. 


Now, what infatuation could possibly have reduced 
a great poet to the state of mind in which he could 
explain in bad blank verse that his feelings towards the 
moon were analogous to patriotic and domestic 
love? The Wordsworthians will tell you it is 
only one of those quite unaccountable lapses into 
prose which not infrequently distress them in the 
course of their studies, without, thank Heaven ! 
diminishing the ardour of their faith. But that is 
nonsense. A passage like this is not merely a lapse 


into prose; it is the deliberate expression of a prosaic 
attitude of mind. It is not merely a careless piece of 
writing—an infelicity, a moment when Homer nodded— 
it is a thoroughly unpoetical statement of a deliberately 
unpoetical idea. Wordsworth was as perfectly awake 


when he wrote the lines about the moon as he was when 
he wrote the lines about the sun; the difference is that 
in the latter he expresses his feelings and in the former 
he explains them. 

No criticism of Wordsworth that does not dis- 
tinguish these two aspects of his mind can be any- 
thing more than a vague sketch. The history of his 
genius is the gradual victory of one tendency over the 
other. The poet in him died of self-consciousness. 
What was the origin of the disease—whether it came 
of those walks with Coleridge when the two dis- 
cussed the purpose, nature and methods of poetry, 
or whether it was an inborn vice, or grew in- 
evitably out of those rapt broodings which 
were the necessary condition of his most heavenly 
inspirations—this it may be difficult or impossible to 
discover. But one thing at least I take to be certain. 
The introspective W ordsw orth, the ‘* solemn and com- 
placent” Wordsworth, the Wordsworth whose disqui- 
sitions and self-communings are the delight of his critics 
and the despair of his readers—this is not the poet at 
all, but the poet’s evil genius, the malignant spirit that 
grew with his growth, fed on the finest flowers of his 
art, and ended by choking the very source of the simplest 
and purest poetry that ever found voice in England. 

H. F. C. 





MR. LECKY’S THIRD THOUGHTS ON IRELAND. 
“HE publication of a new edition of one of the 
most vigorous and interesting of Mr. Lecky’s 
works would be an event, in any circumstances, or 
signal interest, and this new edition appears under 
conditions that give it a particular piquancy and 
significance. The first edition appeared anonymously, 
when Mr. Lecky was twenty-two and just leaving the 
University. Ten years later, in 1871, Mr. Lecky re- 
issued his series of biographies with large emendations 
and additions, and this new edition sprang into fame in 
1886, when Home Rulers found it an arsenal of power- 
ful arguments for their theory that the difficulty in 
Ireland was not metely economic or administrative, but 
something deeper in human nature and _ historical causes 
—a national spirit. Thirty-two years afterwards Mr. 
Lecky has decided to publish a third edition (Leaders 
of Public Opinion in Ireland. By W. E. H. Lecky. 
New editicn. In two volumes. London: Longmans, 
Green, and Co, 25s.). In arrangement there are certain 
large differences. Two essays, those on Swift and on 
clerical influences, have been omitted, while the studies 
of Grattan and O’Connell have been very considerably 
enlarged. The essay on O’Connell now fills one whole 
volume, and Mr. Lecky reminds us in the preface that 
since his second edition was published Sir Charles 
Gavan Duffy has given to the world Young Ireland’s 
views of the quarrel between the Liberator and the 
brilliant group of high-minded writers of whom Duffy 
was the leader. 

The chief interest of this new edition centres round 
two controversies—one political, the other historical. 
In 1861 Mr. Lecky’s little book breathed the spirit of 
Home Rule. Ten years later his tone was changed. 
To-day he is still as adverse to Home Rule, but on 
what grounds ? Let us take a few sentences from his 
preface, and read them in the light of the Irish Land 
Bill introduced since that preface was written. Mr. 
Lecky recalls the main ideas of his book of 1871 ; his 
argument for devolution, for an Irish government 
‘at once strong, just, and national’’; his dictum 
that ‘‘ it is only by slow, cautious, and gradual 
steps that self-government can in some degree be 
restored”; his summary of the chief need of Ireland, 
‘*to call into active political life the upper class of 
Irishmen and to enlarge the sphere of their political 
power ; to give, ina word, to Ireland the greatest 
amount of self-government that is compatible with the 
unity and security of the Empire.” What is it that 
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distinguishes the Mr. Lecky of 1871 from the English 


Unionist? It is that he is supremely conscious of 


Ireland as a distinct and wronged nationality, inheriting 
a fierce and passionate history, alien in habit from 


England, the victim of the prejudice and ignorance of 


her rulers. He sees Ireland through the sad and 
impatient eyes of an Irishman; not through the 
mists and illusions of an optimism that blinds the 
English observer to the accusing past. An Irishman 
has something to forgive if not to avenge ; an English- 
man is conscious of nothing but of benefits conferred 
and gratitude withheld. 

Mr. Lecky wants Ireland for the Irish ; but not for 
the mass of the Irish people. It is this that sepa- 
rates him from Home Rule. Mr. Lecky, the historian, 
is the champion of Ireland against England, but he is 
also the champion of aristocracy against democracy. 
And if he dreaded democracy in Ireland in 1871, how 
much more does he dread it to-day ? The whole Parnell 
movement, the agrarian controversies, the violences 
and agitations, the democratic representation of Ire- 
land—all these things terrify a writer whose ideal is the 
sober government of the country gentleman. All the 
forces he fears in society at large seem to have 
gathered to a head in Ireland, and Mr. Lecky looks on 
Irish democracy as a Bedlam of frenzied and irrespon- 
sible appetites. This is the curious situation into 
which Irish politics have been brought by the great 
series of secessions that have drained Ireland of her 
aristocracy. The national idea, which in a cautious 
form Mr. Lecky accepts—for he cannot unwrite from 
his mind the penal code, the Act of Union, and the 
mortal injuries his country has suffered—has passed 
into the custody of the very democracy Mr. Lecky 
shrinks from. This was true a generation ago. To-day 
it is truer than ever. Mr. Wyndham is joining hands 
with Mr. Redmond to eliminate the one element Mr. 
Lecky wished to make the governing power in Ireland. 
‘*What form the future government of Ireland may 
take,” says Mr. Lecky, in his pretace, ‘‘ if landed pro- 
perty passes wholly or mainly into the hands of a 
peasant proprietary I do not venture to predict ; but 
freland has still to learn that no nation every built up 
an enduring fabric of national independence on the 
basis of social disorganisation, systematic  repu- 
diation of contracts, systematic oppression and 
intimidation of quiet, industrious, law - abiding 
men.” How strangely all the old phrases, that came 
so naturally with men in prison and provinces pro- 
claimed, sound in the new era of concord and compli- 
ments and caresses! But what becomes of Mr. Lecky’s 
ideal? The Nationalists he dislikes have carried to 
a complete success a movement he hated. The class 
he relies on, whether in discussing Grattan and Flood 
or Burke and North, or in impeaching modern demo- 
cracy, is doomed. Whoever governs Ireland, it will 
not be Mr. Lecky’s nominees or the class whose para- 
mount influence in the old Irish Parliament is one of 
the chief causes of Mr. Lecky’s affection for its memory. 

The ‘second controversy, to which Mr. Lecky’s 
new edition is a vital contribution, is an historical contro- 
versy. Since Mr. Lecky’s last word was spoken in 
Ireland two important defences of Pitt’s conduct in 
respect to the recall of Fitzwilliam, the Union, and 
the Catholic question have been given by Lord Rose- 
bery and Lord Ashbourne. Mr. Lecky remains uncon- 
vinced. He has muffled some of his fiercer denunciations 
of Pitt, and one resonant sentence disappears. In 
1871 Mr. Lecky wrote of the Union: ‘ Scarcely any 
element or aggravation of political immorality was 
wanting, and the term honour, if it be applied to such 
men as Castlereagh and Pitt, ceases to have any real 
meaning in politics.” That violent verdict is withdrawn ; 
but if Mr. Lecky concedes something to the urbanities 
of discussion, he yields nothing to Lord Rosebery’s 
enthusiastic apology for his hero. Lord Roseberyregards 
the Fitzwilliam incident as an episode of little impor- 
tance in Irish history ; he puts all the blame for that 


episode on Lord Fitzwilliam ; he considers that Pitt did 
all that he could for the Catholics, and that the Union 
itself was a ‘‘petty fragment of a large policy "—‘‘ a 
part, and not even the most important part, of a 
great healing policy in Ireland.” Mr. Lecky’s more 
thorough analysis of the history of those eventful 
years makes short work of Lord  Rosebery’s 
picture. Take the Fitzwilliam incident. Mr. Lecky 
shows conclusively against Lord Rosebery that 
the agitation for Catholic emancipation was not 
Fitzwilliam’s work, but that it preceded his advent ; 
that Fitzwilliam’s own account of the state of feeling 
in Ireland was correct; that the Home Government 
cannot be acquitted of a culpable negligence, and thatthe 
recall of Fitzwilliam was more than ‘‘a landmark.” 
Lord Rosebery’s defence of Pitt on the other counts is 
still more unhappy. Lord Rosebery defends Pitt's con- 
duct to Fitzwilliam on the ground of the King’s hostility 
to Catholic emancipation. ‘‘ There was the direst of 
all obstacles—a sunken rock. The King had been 
approached ; his honour and his conscience had been 
moved by the most insidious and most impracticable 
of arguments. For he had been told that should he 
consent to the admission of Catholics to political office, 
he would break his Coronation oath and forfeit 
the Crown. In that narrow and_ obstinate but 
scrupulous mind this belief was now irrevocably 
imbedded.” This. applies to the year 1795, and 
Lord Rosebery, in absolving Pitt’s statesmanship in 
that year, condemns his sincerity five years later. For 
if Pitt knew the King to be ‘ irrevocably ” hostile, 
what is to be said of his conduct in allowing the 
Irish Catholics to hope for emancipation if they 
accepted the Union, and in making no effort himself to 
break down the King’s prejudice? Ah, says Lord 
Rosebery, but at least he resigned office. Mr. Lecky’s 
answer is complete. ‘‘He did, it is true, resign 
office when the King refused to consent to it ; but 
there has seldom been a resignation which deserves less 
credit. The step was evidently taken solely because 
it was impossible that he could have acted otherwise 
with any decorum or without a palpable loss of 
character, and because Lord Grenville and some of his 
other colleagues had a strong and honourable sense of 
their duty to the Catholics. It is, however, quite plain 
that Pitt, having obtained the service he required from 
the Catholics, had very little wish to incur for their 
sakes any serious difficulty he could possibly avoid, 
and was ready, on the first decent pretext, to adjourn 
indefinitely a dangerous and embarrassing position.” It 
is a hard judgment ; but on what does it repose? On 
the plain facts. Three weeks after his resignation, Pitt 
promised spontaneously to the King not merely not to 
bring forward the Catholic question, but actually to 
oppose emancipation. He made a strong speech 
against it in 1805, and was, in Mr. Lecky’s opinion, the 
cause of its defeat, and he neglected absolutely the 
other two Catholic questions—the payment of the priests 
and the commutation of the tithe—which were urgent 
and important. Whose fault is it that a Minister with 
such a record is remembered as the author ot the Union 
rather than as the author of projects he betrayed and 
opposed ? 





PERSONS AND POLITICS. 
By H. W. MAssInGHAM. 
Lonpon, Thursday. 
THINK any observer of Lord Rosebery’s career 
might have predicted with safety that he wouldtake 
the line of the Burnley speech on Mr. Chamberlain’s 
revival of the Zollverein. It is a necessity of Lord 
Rosebery’s mind that it should be in ‘‘ the movement.” 
Nothing now restrains him from this pursuit of the cic 
in politics. He is not tied by party discipline, and 
indeed his detachment from Liberalism is so obvious 
and so complete that I am surprised that those of his 
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friends who look for further association with him 
in the comparatively uninteresting work of reconstruc- 
tion have not long ago perceived it. Even that is not 
all. Lord Rosebery’s mind moves like the locomotive, 
in jumps. Never without a certain insight into popular 
moods, he shares the intellectual detachment of his 
time, and feels himself under no particular obligation to 
steady his course. He is anchored to nothing—neither 
to Liberalism nor Toryism. If he has a creed, it is 
Man-in-the-streetism. The man _ in_ the street 
asks for war; Lord Rosebery will give him his 
heart’s desire. When he grumbles at war taxes, Lord 
Rosebery will grumble with him, giving back the 
tendencies of the hour with a certain grace and dramatic 
intensity that counterfeits, but never realises, the 
passion of the statesman who, feeling deeply the 
people’s need, answers it in appropriate words and 
action. Of course, in the end this insincerity loses both 
its charm and its deftness of touch. Like the 
demagogic subtlety of Ibsen’s Earl Skule, it turns to 
nothing when confronted with large and steady ideas 
in politics. It becomes, what at the root of it it is, the 
mere gift of amusing the populace, and throwing to it 
half contemptuously scraps from the notions that flit 
through a clever man’s brain, but are never deeply felt 
or thoroughly thought out. 
> * * * * 

It has long seemed to me that it was necessary 
for the Liberal Party to have done with a tempera- 
ment of this character, once promising and useful, but 
now overcome by the intellectual habit that so much 
in modern life encourages, the habit of mere journalistic 
instability. Confirmed as Mr. Balfour’s opportunism 
is, | am bound to say it is more respectable than Lord 
Rosebery’s notion of dealing directly with the crowd. 
In this case the miscalculation is obvious. Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s reversion to Protection is too closely linked 
with the failure of the war and of the Colonial Con- 
ference, as well as with his alienation from the main 
stream of British politics, to carry with it serious hopes 
of ultimate success. But, any way, the element of 
conviction that goes with the Birmingham speech is 
absent from the Burnley echo. In asense, Mr. Cham- 
berlain really does believe that he has created a new 
British Empire which must be re-fashioned nearer to 
his heart’s desire. The European world, the large 
permanent ties and conditions of British policy, were 
never familiar to him. Essentially a provincial, he finds 
in the colonial type a counterpart of that with which 
his own growth and habit of mind brought him into 
sympathetic contact—pushing, narrow, immature, but 
vigorous and practical. He forgets that in the colonist’s 
keen sense of interest and absorption in his special 
problems, he has struck upon a force on which his 
attempt to construct an inter-Imperial tariff is bound to 
break itself. Men like Mr. Reid and Mr. Deakin are 
just as hard to bind as Mr. Chamberlain himself. Still, 
apart from the question of loyalty, there is excuse for 
a self-absorbed nature which persuades itself that its 
own special kind of work takes up the entire field of 
thought and action. I am afraid that there is no such 
excuse for Lord Rosebery. He at least has the 
European mind and training. He knows, no man 


better, what would happen to this country if it tried to 
build round itself a wall of tariffs, shutting out Germany, 
France, Russia, the United States—fancy running a 
tariff war against the States!—in the interests of 


Canada and Australia. He is, at all events, a master 
of what may be called the Treaty-world, a world in 
which Mr. Chamberlain has never moved. Therefore 
one is bound to feel a certain inexcusable levity about 
the Burnley speech which does not attach to the Bir- 
mingham adventure. 


* * * + * 

As for Mr. Chamberlain, his position is certainly 
one for which no parallel exists outside his own career. 
And, indeed, his treatment of Mr. Balfour is a new 
episode in one’s experience of him. His hostility to 
Mr. Gladstone, even when he was a member of the 
same Cabinet, was explicable. There was never any- 
thing like a treaty of private amity between the two 
men. Mr. Gladstone neither liked nor trusted Mr. 
Chamberlain, and saw too late the full signifi- 
cance of his career. But things are different 
between the Colonial Secretary and Mr. Bal- 
four. Why, then, has Mr. Chamberlain chosen 
the moment when the Prime Minister's credit was 
at its lowest to try and switch the Ministerial car 
back into the track from which Mr. Balfour’s tardy 
statesmanship had turned it? My owncanvass of Tory 
feeling and opinion convinces me that he has failed, 
that if he looks to the future he has rallied to his 
standard little that is not mere wieux jeu—faded 
remnants of the brave old Protectionist following. 
Doubtless he will not content himself with this, and 
he will try and run his Zollverein not on agricultural 
lines—for indeed the British farmer cannot but lose 
from this new-fangled petting of his colonial rivals—but 
with a view to the fostering of special trade interests. 
In other words, he must have recourse to the immoral, 
short-sighted, and essentially corrupt course which the 
Trusts have forced on American statesmen. But where 
will his party and his leader be while this tremendous 
topsy-turveying goes on? If Mr. Balfour has any 
self-respect he is bound to counter the attempt to renew 
the Tory schism of the forties, an attempt which must 
entail the break-up of the Unionist combination, and a 
serious change in the confrontation of parties. 


* * * Ls * 

Unfortunately, Mr. Chamberlain’s diversion catches 
Mr. Balfour at his luckless hour. It is strange that a 
man who has grasped the supreme prize in politics 
should hold it so lightly, and let it slip so easily. Yet 
the Premier’s conduct in the House of Commons 
suggests the absence of any powerful personal interest 
in politics. He neglects the ordinary routine diligence 
which befits his position, and of which men of such 
supreme Parliamentary capacity as Disraeli and 
Gladstone were the most constant exponents. As 
for a firm, capable headship of the Government 
it does not exist. Each Minister paddles his own 
canoe, seeks his private interest at the expense, if 
necessary, of his colleagues or of the Ministerial 
machine. It is not surprising that a man of Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s impulsive and self-centred temperament should 
take advantage of a situation of this character, and 


‘should endeavour to create out of the shifting confu- 


sion of the hour some solid resting-place for his own 
feet. That and not the popularity of the Birmingham 
programme is the perturbing fact of the hour. The 
answer to it is Liberal concentration. More and more 
is it obvious that a Liberal Government is the only cure 
for the distractions of the present situation, and the 
impatience with which the Burnley speech has been 
received is a measure of the urgency of the need. 
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When we have exhausted our indignation at the 
proceedings of Russia in Finland, we can spare a little 
concern for the doings of our own Bobrikoff in South 
Africa. I often hear details of the dastardly practice 
of opening letters—a practice which destroys all faith 
in the honour of Governments, and is perhaps the 
meanest offence against liberty that they can perpe- 
trate. Some time ago a lady here received some docu- 
ments of a perfectly innocent character from a friend in 
the Transvaal, who had taken no part in the war, and 
was, indeed, absent from the country while it was raging. 
They had been opened. She returned the documents. 
Her correspondent notified her of the fact that three 
had been abstracted—stolen, in fact. Thus far have 
we travelled from the time when a British Government 
was made to tremble for the act of tampering with the 


letters of a foreign refugee. 
* * * * * 
P.S.—Need I say that since writing the above we 


have had the inevitable ‘‘ explanation” of Lord Rose- 
bery’s speech ? He meant to bury Mr. Chamberlain— 
or question him—not to praise him. Was there ever 
a speech of Lord Rosebery concerning which this 
pitiful exegesis did not occur? I cannot recall one. 
But what particular value to his country, to the Libera} 
Party—or to himself—resides in a statesman who is 
denied the gift of clear utterance, or the capacity of 
standing by his words ? 





THE ROYAL ACADEMY.—II. 


T is not in any spirit of disparagement that I describe Mr. 

C. W. Furse’s “ The Return from the Ride” as one of 
those scenic effects which are held indispensable to the 
annual pantomime at Burlington House. The picture 
occupies a certain wall space, it catches the eye through a 
vista of arches, it positively clamours to be hung above that 
line which is sacred to the productions of the members and 
their friends. Quite incidentally it is a fine picture. But 
it is above all an accommodating picture, and on that 
account the Academy may think fit to recognise the painter’s 
past and present accommodations and admit him to its circle 
as a mark of gratitude. There have been similar cases. 
That he should be so admitted for any other reason—such 
as an artistic sympathy with the aims and ambitions of his 
work—seems impossible when one compares his portraiture 
with that of the orthodox Academician, and the mere fact 
that in a recent canvas he chose to kiss the hem of Mr. 
Sargent’s garment scarcely indicates any leaning towards the 
orthodox standard, since Mr. Sargent is almost as great a 
phenomenon in the Academy as Mr. Furse would be. — In 
“The Return from the Ride” Mr. Furse returns to the 
strong and sane, if not wholly sympathetic, style that he in- 
dividually favours. It is a big style of the sort that is 
eminently suited to public galleries and old baronial halls ; 
a style, too, of which a broadly-treated landscape back- 
ground and a large muscular horse seem to form an inevit- 
able part. Here one finds both those characteristics. The 
horse stepping across the canvas is black; the landscape 
ground has a certain depth and richness and is a little remi- 
niscent of the old masters; the portraits—a soberly-clad 
young man mounted, a lady in lilac pink walking by his side, 
and a shaggy sheepdog—are modern in themselves and their 
execution. I spoke just now of a scenic effect, and the set- 
ting of these portraits is pure scenery. The total result, 
however, is not unpleasing, thanks to the skill with which 
the artist has managed his colour scheme. Mr. Furse’s 
powerful decorative instinct, though I have known it fail 
him, generally preserves his work from the suspicion of mere 
grandiloquence which has ruined lesser men. Even in his 
other portrait, that of Lord Charles Beresford, he contrives 
to disavow his nautical background’s intimate relationship 
with something I have seen in the family photographer's 


studio. 


So much for Mr. Furse’s services to the Academy. 
Other serviceable painters are, this year as always, Messrs. 
H. H. La Thangue, Stanhope Forbes, George Clausen, and 
H. S. Tuke. Mr. La Thangue contributes in his “ Mowing 
Bracken” one of those close, compact landscapes, with 
figures, to which the world has grown accustomed ; nowa- 
days one rarely sees beyond the foreground in this artist’s 
work. However, “ Mowing Bracken,” with the shirt-sleeved 
youth bending to his scythe. cart slowly disappearing round 
the corner, and field of golden, glowing brown, is fresh with 
the sense of a hot, late summer afternoon, and a charming 
thing to look upon for awhile. The “Nomads,” Mr. Stan- 
hope Forbes’s chief picture, is cooler in colour and more 
elaborate in composition—a gipsy encampment in a leafy 
glade, with one swarthy fellow leading a wearied horse 
diagonally across the foreground for his central figure. I 
miss a little of his sparkle and vigour here, but the brush- 
work is firm and true and the conception invested with a 
restful dignity. Of Mr. Tuke’s five, the “Noonday Heat ” 
has more than a touch of his old magic. It is diffused sun- 
shine directly painted. The two nude boy figures are drawn 
masterfully, the torso and left arm of the recumbent one 
showing an accomplishment that is independent of the 
quivering colour reflected from summer air and opalescent 
sea. Nothing of Mr. Clausen’s calls for detailed notice ; he 
is perhaps the most mannered of the four. Yet he, like 
the others, paints the life of the country, the field and the 
foreshore, and other things of the open-air school—things 
which help one to ward off the conviction that most mem- 
bers of the Academy never go further afield than Kensing- 
ton and work according to recipes collected in the long ago. 
Of the Academy painters that remain the two associates- 
elect may be briefly dealt with. Mr. J. H. F. Bacon has at- 
tempted in “ The Homage Giving” a subject of some slight 
historic interest and no pictorial interest at all, and he has 
made of it as much as in the like circumstances could be 
made; I need, say no more except that his dainty “A 
Romance” in the second room opens up a much more pleas- 
ing vista for his art. The second room also contains Mr. 
Arnesby Brown’s “The Coming Day,” a landscape with 
horses, finely ambitious and beautiful in its rendering of 
orange sunskine through the mist and foreground sheenv 
with dew, but lacking some of the qualities of tone and 
dignified simplicity that signalised his last year’s work. 

Among the capable outsiders who support the exhibi- 
tion, Messrs. James Aumonier, David Farquharson, and 
Arthur Meade contribute good landscapes, andi there is the 
usual complement from Miss Lucy Kemp-Welch. The 
last’s “The Village Street” finely suggests the spiritual 
tranquillity of late gloaming ; the roadwav glistening with a 
day’s rain, the cart, the horses, the cheerful glow from cot- 
tage door and window, are fused in a wholly luminous com- 
position. In the same gallery Mr. José Weiss’s landscape, 
“ North-westerly Breeze,” reminds one of a strong painter 
whose talent the Academy is extremely slow to recognise, 
and whose work rarely obtains a deserving place in its exhi- 
bitions. Here also is Mr. E. Matthew Hale’s “The Con- 
queror’s Horses ”"—barbaric ships and! seashore and a tur- 
bulent crowd disembarking, deftly composed and crisply 
painted. In Gallery 7 the Hon. John Collier's “The 
Prodigal Daughter” is one of those large story-telling pic- 
tures which are almost as indispensable as Mr. Sargent’s 
portraits or Mr. Wollen’s war episodes; the protesting 
father, the angry mother, the defiant daughter against the 
door, present no special features of technical interest, and 
one can only say that they are carefully drawn and painted 
and that their respective expressions are appropriatelv 
theatric. The Gem Room has but few gems, and those of 
none too brilliant lustre, and the Water-colour Room pre- 
sents a succession of rather dreary works according to a 
pattern, uniform, respectable, and, in view of what the water 
colour societies provide to-day, superfluous. In the latter 
section. however, I am glad to note the broad workmanship 
and pearly colour of Mr. Herbert Coop’s “ Shadowy Mown- 
tains and a Sun-bright Sea”; also Mr. Napier Hemy’s “In 
the Track of the Trawlers,” a study of disturbed and dirty 
sca. which. though flicked un with body colour, is not as de- 
pressingly opaque as work of his T have seen. 
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The sculpture section possesses, as usual, a dignity that 
is denied to the paintings. Certainly there is not the same 
temptation here to pander to the worst of public taste ; 
sculpture only appeals to a comparatively small number of 
persons, as anyone may ascertain by noting the attendance 
in the Lecture Room and Central Hall on an average May 
afternoon, and its principal business is to satisfy the few who 
understand it. On the whole it performs the latter task 
ereditably so far as Burlington House is concerned. — This 
being said, it remains to pass in brief review a few of the 
principal exhibits in this year’s collection. First of all, 
there are the two Chantrey purchases—Mr. Armstead’s 
“ Remorse,” exhibited in 1too1, and Mr. Colton’s “The 
Springtide of Life.” which I noticed last vear, both of these 
works being now shown in the marble. Further remark on 
their merits is unnecessary. Mr. Alfred Toft shows a fine 
group in plaster, entitled “ The Mother.” The large figure, 
half draped, holds her infant to her breast and gazes down- 
wards with am expression of passionate fondness. Here 
drapery has been contrived with a rigorous simplicity, very 
different from the minute elaboration that results in the 
creases and crinkles of Mr. Armstead’s statue; the broad 
modelling of face and form suggests rather than announces 
sympathy with modern realistic tendencies. An excellently 
restrained and yet assertive piece of si ulpture, this group of 
Mr. Toft’s has much of the ease and dignity of Mr. Gilbert’s 
famous “ Mother and Child.” The latter’s one contribution 
to this exhibition, a bust of his mother in coloured plaster, 
and Mr. Geo. Frampton’s bronze relief. “ Part of a Memorial 
to a Hero,” remind me pleasantly of two artists who have 
done much towards rousing Academic sculpture out of the 
slough of conventional correctitude ; and a notable statu- 
ette, “The Slinger.” is sent bv Mr. Basil Gotto. Groups 
hv Messrs Oliver Wheatlev and Erich Hisel, and a bronze 
statue called “The Butterflv.” by Mr. F. M. Taubman, 
which is instinct with a dainty imagination, also stand out 
from their surroundings of carved celebrities as works which 


F. J. M. 


will well repay an intimate study. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE PASSING OF HODGE. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 

Sir,—I venture to address you on some of those 
causes which tend to encourage the drift of the labourer 
townwards, a drift which you, as a good Liberal, are trying 
to prevent. My experience of country life chiefly relates 
to Wessex, but much of what is true of this district can 
probably be applied to other parts of the country. The 
form in which I would cast the latter is to take one by 
one certain causes of the drift from the soil, and endeavour 
to deduce from them what should be our policy in the 
future. I purposely say nothing as to rural education 
That is a subject to itself, and now that education has 
heen decentralised it is wise to await the action of those 
bodies responsible for its guidance. 

The first cause of the drift is the low rate of wages. 
Thirty years ago when agricultural produce was selling for 
much more than at present, Wessex farmers refused to raise 
their wages. They did not, or would not, see that even 
then the railway companies, the post office, the metropoli- 
tan and county police, to say nothing of the mining and 
large town industries, had already begun to compete with 
them for labour. Their carters, foggers, shepherds, 
labourers were already sejtled down for life. ihey had 
no desire to move, but the clever children soon began to 
slip away. And because the education given at the village 
school made it possible for the children to engage in other 
branches of labour, the farmers blamed education instead 
of their own cheeseparing policy. This drift is still going 


on. So that not only have we the degenerates left on the 
land, but those who are growing up as the coming farm 
labourers are the degenerate or stupid children of de- 
generate or stupid parents For if any of the boys revert to 
a higher type there is no inducement for them, in the shape 


of better wages and plums in the service, to remain on the 
land. The result is, that though the rate of wages in the 
district in which I reside is from 13s. to 15s. a week, many 
of those receiving that sum are not worth more than 8s. to 
ros. a week. They only remain on the land because no 
one else will employ them. ‘There is no industry of which 
I know in which there is a greater need for a variation of 
wages than the agricultural industry, and farmers would do 
well to pay their man according to his capacity. To illus- 
trate this point I venture to add the following, which was 
told me some ten years ago: 

A friend of mine bought an estate in Wessex. He 
was a north-countryman himself, and quickly saw that the 
ruin of Wessex was its low rate of wages. He raised the 
wages on his estate 2s. a week—he farmed his land himself 
—but complained that his men did no more work. One 
day he was driving a mutual acquaintance, and saw one of 
his men walking some distance ahead. ‘That man,’ said 
the squire, ‘is about his business, not mine.’ ‘ How do you 
know ?’ replied his friend. ‘ Because he is walking fast,’ 
was the answer. ‘ Anyhow, we'll find out.’ When they got 
up to the pedestrian they stopped. “Where are you 
going, John?’ said the squire. ‘Oi be agoen to ——, to 
see my sister wots ill.’ ‘ There,’ said the squire, ‘ what are 
you to do in this benighted country?’ But the fault really 
lay with him, not with the man. If he, on purchasing the 
estate, had let it be known that he intended to raise the 
wages of those men alone who were worth more money, 
and allowed the dull or incompetent to go to farms where 
a lower rate was paid, he would have saved himself much 
vexation, and taught the surrounding farmers and land- 
owners a lesson that some have only just begun to learn. 
For the practice of a varying scale is now being adopted 
with great success by a few of the more far-seeing em- 
ployers. This is done not so much by a varying scale of 
standing wage as by a large but judicious use of piece- 
work.” 

Another cause of men flocking to the towns is because, 
as they put it, there is no chance for them to rise in 
the country. If a head gardener is wanted the squire’s lady 
insists on having a Scotchman, the forester or woodman 
must be a Scotchman too, the bailiff a Yorkshireman, and 
the keeper must come from Norfolk. My own view, after 
a somewhat wide experience, is, that the Wessex foreman 
will get far more out of the Wessex labourer than a 
“foreigner.” But even if this be not the. case, the land- 
owner would do well, in order to keep some of the clever 
lads at home, to employ, not necessarily men born and 
bred in his own parish, but those born and bred in his 
district. When these lads go away, they get on and rise in 
their new-found professions ; they become police superin- 
tendents, station masters, guards, or foremen in large 
works. They could surely have done just as well at home. 

It is often urged in speaking of this drift, that it is 
well to encourage labourers to take small farms of twenty 
to thirty acres. This is, of course, advisable. But it can- 
not be done everywhere. In well-watered districts it is 
easy, and on the whole widely practised. But on the high 
chalk land, which is lz irgely found in the South of E ngland, 
it is practically impossible to farm anything under two or 
three hundred acres successfully, and large. farms of from 
five hundred to a thousand acres are likely to answer better. 
The enclosure of the commons has, even in the well-watered 
districts, where the soil is poor, made small farms difficult 
to pay. 

The over-preservation of game has done untold harm 
to the agricultural labourer. I write as a sportsman keen 
about hunting, shooting, and all that makes country life 
enjoyable. For one thing, a large number of labourers in 
the South of England depend for their support in the 
winter upon the hazel and ash copses. These are be- 
coming, year by year, destroyed—and the word does not 
exaggerate the damage—by the inordinate quantity of rab- 
bits that are now to be found on many estates. From four 
to six acres of copse wood—according to its quality—will 
employ a man and a boy from November to March. But 
the damage done by rabbits is making copse work so un- 
remunerative that no young men are learning that branch 
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of farm work, and it is almost impossible to find a man 
under forty years of age who can make a hurdle or sheep- 
cage. For another thing: it is useless to farm high on 
land where an excessive head of ground and winged game 
is preserved. It is only on land that is farmed high that a 
large staff of labourers is kept permanently at work during 
the winter. ‘The labourer tells you that he can always 
live well in the summer, but it is the cruel English winter, 
with the rain, snow, and frost, which drives him to the town. 
For the information of my readers who do not understand 
rural life, | would repeat that the great problem is how to 
find work on the land all the year round at which the 
labourer can be paid such a wage as will keep him from 
leaving the village. The over-preservation of game is 
making this, year by year, a most difficult question. It 
pays a man for a few years to cultivate rabbits and phea- 
sants rather than sheep, cattle, and corn. But the one ex- 
hausts the land, the other feeds it. He has killed the 
goose. He got gold for a few years but then nothing. 
The land becomes derelict, the owner is ruined, the labourer 
has gone. 

I could write at greater length on this interesting and 
terribly important subject ; but trust I have written enough 
to show that many causes are at work to encourage the drift 
of the farm labourer townwards. I may have attached 
undue importance to some causes and left others out of 
sight. My own experience leads me to suggest as some of 
the causes of the existing state of things: low wages, no 
opportunity to rise above the position of a labourer, over- 
preservation of game.—Yours, &c., 

kK. H. R. 


“THE PATHWAY TO REALITY.” 


Sir,—I have read with great interest in Zhe Speaker 
of May 2 Mr. Hector Macpherson’s appreciation of Mr. 
Haldane’s Gifford Lectures. In it I find the following pas- 
sage, “ Mr. Haldane reaches the idealistic view that matter 
is not a thing, but_a state, and except in its relations has 
no existence, and that what seem to be distinct existences are 
really phases of an incessant activity. What seems to the 
scientific observer to be an objectively real thing is not a 
distinct entity, a unit, but is simply (my italics) a term in a 
numberless series of conditions.” 

Now, sir, what | humbly ask is whether there is 
really more in this than “ words, words, words” ? Is there 
any meaning which can be grasped by the human intelli- 
gence in “a state” per se, apart from something of which 
that “ state” may be predicated ? Is “ a term in a number- 
less series of conditions” a subject of cognition by the 
human understanding? Because if not those who make use 
of such expressions are merely darkening counsel by a 
subtle logomachy, and wasting time and energy in a futile 
attempt to explain the obscurum per obscurius. Huxley 
said that to him space of four dimensions was an incon- 
ceivability, though he knew some persons who, at any rate, 
thought they could conceive it. In the same way there 
may be some who think they can conceive motiom apart 
from something moved, or a substance without extension. 
My own belief is that an immaterial substance is unthink- 
able, inconceivable. No human being can form any mental 
picture of it. It does not follow from this that it has no 
existence, but it does follow that we cannot reason about 
it because it is not in any way the subject of cognition. 
The nearly defunct materialism which merely dissolves the 
world into a heap of dead atoms may be as “ impossible ” 
as Mr. Macpherson supposes it to be, but it seems to me 
that we must either adopt the Monism of Spinoza (un- 
hesitatingly followed by Heckel and his school) and say 
that matter and spirit (or energy) are but two inseparable 
attributes (or manifestations) of the one primitive underly- 
ing substance, or fall back upon the purely Agnostic portion 
and say that these speculations transcend the limits of 
human knowledge. But to speak of something which has 
no existence except as “a state,” or “ in its relations,” or 
as “ a term in a numberless series of conditions,” can, surely, 
not be the way to advance the sum of human knowledge. 


The Chimara bombinans in vacuo quia comedit secundas in- 
ieutiones makes mellow music matched with this. For what 
can one say of “a state” that is a state of nothing, except 
that which was said of “the Ineptitude” in the Westmin- 
ster Alice, “ It hasn’t any meaning, it simply is” ?—Yours, 
&e., 

GEORGE FORESTER. 


FACTORY LEGISLATION. 

Sik,—In reviewing a book by Miss Blackburn and 
Miss Vynne, Women Under the Factory Act (The Speaker, 
May 16, p. 170), you reproduce and appear to endorse a 
statement to the effect that “the period of employment for 
women in a factory must be between six in the morning and 
six at night, or between 7 a.m. and 7 p.m. It is illegal 
to begin at the half hour. ‘This restriction is absurd and 
highly inconvenient.” May I venture to point out that the 
alleged illegality of beginning at the half hour is quite 
imaginary ? It is permissible to begin or end work at any 
time within the period of employment, six to six, or seven io 
seven. In the case quoted in Miss Vynne’s book, p. 124, 
the offence committed did not consist, as she supposes, in 
the defendant’s having begun work at 6.30, but in his having 
continued work from 6.30 a.m. to 6.50 p.m., which was ex- 
ceeding the limits of the “ normal” or legal day. Under the 
Factory Act a working day of twelve hours is allowed, and 
out of this time, in textile factories, two hours must be given 
for meals and rest; in other factories and workshops, 1%. 
As a matter of fact, it is frequently the practice, especially 
in the Lancashire textile mills, for work to begin at 
6.30 a.m. and cease at 6 p.m., 114 hours being allowed 
during that time for meals. This is almost invariably the 
case in the Liverpool rope works, and the legality of the 
custom is never called in question—Yours. &c., 

A STUDENT. 


DEVASTATION IN WAR. 

Sir,—In view of your correspondent’s quotations 
from Mr. Robert Hall it may perhaps interest your 
readers to recall an extract from the Mémoires de 
Duclos (Louis XIV., p. 106): 

‘Les fureurs exercées dans le Palatinat en 1689 excitérent 
une indignation générale. Mme. de Maintenon n’eut pasbesoin 
d’en exagérer l’atrocité; la religion était inutile ; |’humanité 
suffisait pour servir de texte. Louvois, aprés avoir fait 
incendier Worms et Spire, eut encore la barbarie de pro- 
poser de briiler Tréves, our empécher les ennemis aden 
fatre leur place @armes. Le roi en fut révolté et le lui 
défendit. Deur jours aprés, Louvois revint & la charge, et 
dit au roi, qu’une délicatesse de conscience |’empéchait, sans 
doute, de consentira la destructionde Tréves; mais que guerre 
el pitié ne s'accordant pas, \ui, Louvois, pour en décharger 
la conscience du roi avait pris le tout sur soi, et venait 
d’envoyer l’ordre de cet exécution militaire. Le roi, ordi- 
nairement si maitre de lui, se transporte de colére, saisit les 
pincettes, et vient en frapper Louvois. Mme. de Maintenon 
se jette au devant, et laisse ¢Gchapper le Ministre 
effrayé. Le roi le rappelle, et les yeux enflammés: 
‘Dépéchez un courrier, qu'il arrive & temps: sil y a une 
seule maison de briilée, votre téte en répondra.’ II ne fallut 
point de second courrier; le premier n’était pas parti. Les 
dépéches étaient prétes ; mais Louvois, déj4 sur ses gardes 
par la facon dont la premiére proposition avait été recue, 
avait suspendu le départ jusqu’a ce qu'il efit vu le succés de 
sa tentative.” 


—Yours, &c., B. D. E. 


CONVALESCENT. 


NCE more the rapture of the wind and rain, 
And rich scent of the warm, damp, broken 
mould ; 
And I, who never thought to see again 
The white snow leave the fallow and the fold, 
Or the dark rook wheel elm-ward to her bower, 
Am out before the first white lily flower, 
And long before the summer and the bee ; 
While, like a dim far-distant dream to me, 
Behind the curtain-shadow of my bed, 
Death calls his hounds to leash, discomfited. 
Wit H. OsiLvie. 
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REVIEWS. 
THE RELIGIOUS LIFE OF LONDON. 


LiFE AND LABOUR OF THE PEOPLE IN LonpoN. By Charles 
Booth. Third Series: Religious Influences. Seven vols. 
London: Macmillan. 3os. net. 

(First NOTICE.) 

In nine elaborate volumes Mr. Booth and his assistants 
have already given an account of the economic and social 
life of London—an account which is admitted on all hands 
to have been the beginning of a new epoch in social science. 
To these they have now added seven more volumes on one 
special subject of peculiar difficulty—the life and work of 
the Churches, their character and influence, the measure of 
their success, their attitude towards London, and London’s 
attitude to them. The difficulties of Mr. Booth’s method 
are felt in this department with especial force, and nowhere 
accordingly is this cautious observer more restrained and 
temperate in his final judgments. He has to rely on in- 
quiries, partly his own, partly those of his assistants. They 
are inquiries which at the best can hardly elicit anything 
more than opinions im response. Statistics in this field are 
more than usually fallacious ; numbers of church attendances 
tell us almost nothing. We are dealing with something im- 
palpable, with a moral influence, an intellectual and emo- 
tional atmosphere, and in dealing with it we have to rely on 
statements of interested parties. Can such an inquiry yield 
any solid result? A priori one might be disposed to deny 
it, but the test of a method is in its working. The evidence 
which Mr. Booth has collected is in bulk immense. Dif- 
ferent accounts are sifted and compared with his usual can- 
dour and impartiality. Inferences are drawn with modera- 
tion and reserve. ‘There may be mistakes of detail arising 
from the difficulty of obtaining accurate information, but the 
general outlines of the picture, if not the final truth, are at 
least by far the most valuable and trustworthy account than 
we possess or are likely to possess. Mr. Booth’s conclusions 
are given in his seventh volume. The first six volumes are full 
of the descriptive matter—much of it of the highest interest 
—upon which they are founded. In order to give some idea 
of the book as a whole, we propose in the present notice to 
quote almost at random a few descriptive passages as illus- 
trating Mr. Booth’s method, while ima future notice we shall 
deal with his conclusions. Let us begin with one or two 
excerpts from the description of “ Unity Sunday ” on Peck- 
ham Rye, as illustrating something of what one may call the 
unofficial side of religious life : 

“On this day all, or nearly all, the religious bodies that 
carry on open air work in this part of London combine to 
show that, although they may differ in some matters of 
opinion or of method, they are working in the same cause, 
and are all good friends. On the platform were 
some twenty-five people and there were several 
speakers. The last of these, an Evangelist of some kind, 
wound up by asking all who felt that they had had a message 
from Christ that day to hold up the right hand. A con- 
siderable number did so, and to these he returned his thanks, 
much as an auctioneer does for a bid, and then thanked God 
in a sentence or two of prayer. . . . 

*“The secularist was a very fair speaker. . . . He was 
often smart but he was not impressive, because he 
tended constantly to become either shallow, profane, or vul- 
gar. Referring to the incredulity of Thomas, and quoting 
the sentence, * Unless I put my finger,’ &c., he exclaimed, 
* That was all very well for Thomas, but it won't do for me’; 
and then, after a moment’s pause, and apparently yield.vg 
to a low inspiration of the moment, added, ‘ It’s all Thomas- 
rot.’ The speaker lacked all reverence.” 

Both of these types are pretty familiar. Here is 

something more original : 

** After all, the bookseller was perhaps the most interesting 
person on the ground. He is a man of about fifty, dark, 
robust in build and in manner. There was a good 
deal of broad liberality in his teaching, and it is noteworthy 
that he had not joined in the Unity Sunday demonstration. 
But whatever his doctrinal position may be, he is a very 
practical Christian. . . . He spoke of the envious man 
who can never look on the best side of other people. ‘Yes,’ 
says such an one, ‘yes, Dr. , a very clever man; 
dare say he is all right, but he makes a rare good living out 
of it, eh ?’ Or of Dr. , ‘Oh, yes, , he’s a good 
preacher, but he has gone dotty on the South African war.’ 











“ Yet more striking and significant were his remarks about 
attendance at church or chapel. He did not know, he said, 
what those around him might be going to do that evening, 
but don’t let them make the mistake of thinking that they 
could get to heaven by going to a prayer-meeting with a 
Bible under their arm. Then he broke out (he had a huge 
voice at times), ‘Go to the friend you’ve played false to, 
and ask his forgiveness,’ and then, in subdued accents, ‘ It’ll 
be better than going to church or chapel.’ Again, with a 
roar, ‘Go and take back that hammer you've sneaxe1’; 
(and quietly) ‘It will be better than going to church or 
chapel.’ (Another roar): ‘Go to the woman you've de- 
ceived or been hard on, and tell her you've been a miserable 
cur, and ask her to give you another chance’; (once more) : 
‘It will be better than going to church or chapel.’ At such 
moments there were no interruptions. There was stuff in 
the words, and a man behind them, and the people felt it.” 

We could easily fill the whole space at our disposal 
with racy passages from this single description. The one 
we have chosen seems to us significant of the latent reli- 
gious strength of the. people—this spontaneous product, 
detached from all officialism and machinery, of the inner 
volcanic forces of London life—this prophet of uncouth 
exterior, careless of convention, and preaching practical 
repentance to any who would listen. 

The account of the Salvation Army in the same 
volume (vol. vi.) is discriminating. The night shelters 
seem to be fairly useful as superior, well-managed common 
lodging-houses, but a certain number of those who come 
to them are got hold of and sent on to the “ Elevators.” 
But the account of the Hadleigh farm colony will be 
turned to with the greatest interest by those who read 
Darkest London with any measure of sympathy. Mr. 
Booth’s verdict is that the colony is successful enough as 
far as it goes, but its value consists largely in showing how 
little can be done by these methods. It only touches the 
fringe of the class which it is designed to benefit. 

* There is no rush. The difficulty rather 1s to find 
amongst the dereiict classes even three hundr2d men who 
are willing to accept this life of discipline and labour, 
with such future chances as it offers. The colony is a very 
useful institution, and as an experiment its value has been 
even greater, justifying all the money and zeal spent upcen it; 
but as a solution of the ‘employment’ question in London, 
even if multiplied tenfold, it would be of no account.” 

Religious influences, as we shall see more fully when deal- 
ing with Mr. Booths conclusions, are on the whole weakest 
among the fairly well-to-do artisans. One instance may be 
given here: 

“Thus we are told by one who speaks with experience that 
the Arsenal people as a whole, and the rest of the working 
classes with them, are even more indifferent and difficult to 
touch than in most places It is bad form, we are 
told, even to nod to a parson in the street. A club for men 
started at the Vicarage failed because ‘they disliked to be 
seen entering the gates.’” 

Woolwich and the neighbourhood appear to be a 
region of sombre respectability. The men at the Arsenal 
are said to “ become selfish as a result of employment by 
the State.” Work is abundant and pay good, and as to 
the use made of this prosperity “ we have a short cut to a 
conclusion in the phrase, ‘Many are thrifty, but the rest 
drink!’ But there are some who say that thrift is carried 
almost to the extent of meanness,” and though there is much 
drink, “there is less drunkenness.” Space fails us to sum- 
marise the account of the great Woolwich Co-operative 
Society, or to reproduce Mr. Booth’s picture of the ultra- 
respectable, quiet, hideous working-class streets of Plum- 
stead. But perhaps enough has been given to yield some 
idea of the marvellous wealth and diversity of material to 
be found in these seven volumes, of the inferences to be 
drawn from which we must speak in a further notice. 





THE EXPLORATION OF AFRICA. 

\mMonc Swamps AND GIANTS IN EQUATORIAL AFRICA: an 
Account of Surveys and Adventures in the Southern Soudan 
and British East Africa. By Major H. H. Austin, C.M.G., 
D.S.O., R.E. With two maps and many illustrations. 
London: C. Arthur Pearson. 15s. net. 1902. 

THREE rivers—the Sobat, Blue Nile, and Atbara—descend 

in parallel streams from the Abyssinian Highlands, and, 
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when swollen by the rains of early summer, bursting upon 
the lofty plateau, cause the Nile to rise and fertilise the 
valley of Egypt. 

The Sobat Valley was imperfectly known, and it was 
important to know it, as it forms the northern part of the 
natural highway between Omdurman and Uganda, two ad- 
vanced posts of English influence. ‘The survey of this river 
was therefore entrusted by Lord Kitchener to Major Austin, 
an Officer already distinguished by successful work on the 
Uganda Railway and on Lake Rudolf. He, with 
Lieutenant, now Major, Bright, completed the work re- 
quired in two expeditions, which are graphically recorded in 
the interesting book before us. In the first journey, Octo- 
ber, 1899, to July, 1900, he surveyed the Baro, the northern 
arm of the Sobat, to its source. A march of 600 miles was 
accomplished with the loss of only one man out of fifty, and 
without hostile contact with any native. This, therefore, is 
pleasant reading. The Baro valley is alluvial; for 250 
miles not one stone was seen. Various tribes, Nuers and 
Anuak, dwell by the banks ; all go naked, or nearly so, and 
are peaceful. With the approach to the Abysinnian Plateau 
the scenery changes. There is a rapid rise of 3,000 ft. or 
more to the higher land, inhabited by the Gallas, a more 
civilised and better clothed race than the cultivators of the 
valleys. By express order of King Menelik, whose letter 
is one of the many interesting illustrations of this book, a 
most friendly reception was given by the royal officers and 
general population to Major Austin and his party, and this 
friendly feeling must have been increased by the courtesy of 
the two English officers, whose aid as physicians was often 
in request, and not in vain. 

The second expedition took longer time, from Decem- 
ber, 1900, to August, 1901, and was attended by severe 
hardships and loss of life. The district to be sur- 
veyed was the Akobo River, the southern arm of the 
Sobat, its various sources on the border of the Abys- 
sinian Highlands, and the water-parting to the south- 
east, the depression of Lake Rudolf. Major Austin had 
previously surveyed the country from Mombasa to the 
mouth of the Omo, the great river which enters Lake 
Rudolf on the north ; and it may here be said that, when the 
survey from the base of Omdurman met the last point ob- 
served from the base of Mombasa—z,ooo miles between— 
the discrepancy was only 880 yards, manifest proof of the 
care and skill with which the two engineer officers worked. 

The personnel of the party numbered sixty-two, of 
whom three were Europeans. Dr. Garner was wisely added, 
and to his presence Major Austin owed his life. ‘There were 
fifty armed natives—twenty Askaris from the Egyptian 
army, and thirty Jehadia, or dervishes of the late jedah, or 
Holy War. It is very noticeable that under the sufferings 
of the closing months the discipline and loyalty of the 
Sudanese troops held firm, preserving themselves and the 
other survivors. The Jehadia, trained in no such stern 
school, gave way to negligence, disobedience, theft, and 
premature despair. Of twenty Askaris eleven survived ; of 
thirty Jehadia only two. 

From leaving Nasser on the Sobat to reaching the Omo 
and Lake Rudolf on April 8, all went weil; not a man was 
lost; important geographical knowledge was won. Here 
difficulties began, and lasted for 130 days. of a terrible 
march till Baringo Lake was reached. The distress was 
caused by the want of corn, the most necessary food, espe- 
cially under an equatorial sun. Fresh supplies of grain were 
expected at the Omo, to have been provided by the Abys- 
sinians. They were not there, and their absence cost forty- 
five human lives. As Major Austin was well aware of the 
arid nature of the land bordering on Lake Rudolf, and of 
the warlike and hostile character of the Turkana tribe, its 
inhabitants, we should have liked to know what steps had 
been taken to ensure the presence of these provisions. No 
details of the precautions taken are given by the author. 

_ The life led by the natives of these arid, swampy re- 
gions is very terrible. If they cannot live by the spear and 
poisoned arrow, by the spear and poisoned arrow they die. 
A district is often densely peopled one year and the next 


year a tenantless waste. Hence they live in fear. Despite 
Major Austin’s fairness of dealing, and open courtesy, he 
never met a friendly native on this march. All fled on his 
approach, like startled animals, to the shelter of the bush. 
They fear the white man, and desire no change. In some 
respects there is no wonder. ‘The rude, nude Turkana 
warrior—of whom a strikingly picturesque representation is 
given—has no wish to change his freedom of life and limb 
for the disciplined duties and cramping garments that follow 
in the European track. 

We cannot trace the column through their months of 
suffering, the pathetic deaths of the young, the faithlessness 
of the Jehadia, the loyalty of the Askari, the leader’s suffer- 
ings, of which, like a soldier, he says little, his dream that 
he was at Clifton, talking to his sister. 

Sorrows ended at last. “It was a memorable meeting 
to us that with Hyde-Baker on the bank of the dry Ndo 
stream, ’midst thick bush. When we are all old and grey we 
shall recall it, and time will scarce dim the memory of that 
happy hour.” 





A POCKET LIBRARY. 

Dr. SYNTAX IN SEARCH OF THE PICTURESQUE. 

THE History OF JOHNNY QuAE GENUS. 

MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE OF JOHN MyTTON. 

ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE BOOK OF JoB. 

Reprinted by Messrs. Methuen in their Pocket Library of 
Plain and Coloured Books. 3s. 6d. each vol. 
ART in the nineteenth century, as it seems to us, was the 
art rather of specific enumeration than of imaginative crea- 
tion. ‘The early Victorian craving for “ facts,” and for that 
hard metallic finish of actual detail, set the finer issues of 
the imagination at a decided discount. Speaking generally, 
the art produced was hardly ever marked with any rare 
creative quality, but it was stamped nearly always with a 
faithful directness of presentation which showed an obser- 
vant eye, if an eye purely physical, in the artist’s or crafts- 
man’s head. This lack of the imaginative faculty in our 
artists gave us many horrors we would very willingly rele- 
gate to the stony dungeons of South Kensington, but it 
gave us also a volume of very excellent work, faithful, vital 
and abundant, in the illustrations supplied for books (often 
quite unimportant books) between the years 1820 and 1870. 
The century was pre-eminently the century of the book- 
illustrators, and though the faculty of book-illustration ‘s 
one of the lesser faculties, it must be remembered that it 
is, in a way, the only surviving instance of the connecting 
link once binding the arts and life together. In a happier 
age the author made his own illustrations, much as the 
literary child of to-day will embroider his epics with fanci- 
ful pictures for the better visualising of his subject. Later 
ages brought a division of labour, and with this division a 
reading public somewhat sluggish in the brain. The read- 
ing public asked for works of imagination, it is true, but 
it asked that such works should be explained and made 
lucid by illustrations, so that the sluggish intellect should 
not strain unduly while picturing the situations of the 
author. Lovers of British humour, even, demand, to this 
very day, a detailed and laborious explanation of the jest. 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century when the 
reading intellect was most sluggish, and the books most 
widely read were least imaginative, a strange literature was 
produced, illustrated most admirably, which literature can 
be best described as the literature of the “ Squire-Class.” 
It dealt with the life and the amusements of this class in a 
manner that never sank below the surface, in a style that 
never obtruded, and in a binding that was never cheap. 
When the vapid meandering of the matter became soporific 
to the tired brain of the reader he turned to the illustra- 
tions. When the beauty of the colour-printing began to 
startle the sleepy soul into new emotions, the hand had 
but to turn the page and the reading could begin again. A‘ 
their worst the books were, in Browning’s phrase, an excel- 
lent substitute for a cigar. At their best they supplied a 
rough and manly philosophy of sport, a rough and manly 
ideal of sportsmanship, to a class always glad to get such 
things ready-made, like a saddle, or a new hack. 

Messrs. Methuen’s charming reprint will give readers 
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an opportunity to secure, at a low cost, not only the famous 
sporting, wayfaring, “ life in London” books, but reproduc- 
tions in colour of the original illustrations. One sees, now, 
how very deeply the writers were indebted to the artists for 
the measure of popularity their books attained. How very 
quickly would the fun of Surtees have worn threadbare but 
for John Leech. Who could have tolerated John Mytton 
without the added emollients of Alken’s coloured plates ? 
And without the Cruikshanks who could have hailed Pierce 
Egan as a genius ? 

Of the four books we have received from this dainty 
pocket library, one (the Z/dustrations of the Book of Job, by 
Blake) is hardly in keeping with the tenour of the under- 
taking. Blake worked in, if he did not found, the serious 
and inspired tradition of illustration, and his designs are 
more a glowing commentary than an exposition. We hope 
that, if Messrs. Methuen aim at making a little library con- 
taining the best work of the English illustrators, they will 
devote a volume, or two volumes, to the work of those 
artists directly inspired by Blake—artists like Calvert, and 
Linnell, and Samuel Palmer. Without an inclusion of the 
kind, Blake’s designs will appear somewhat out of place be- 
side the burly Hogarthians in the remaining books of the 
series. Messrs. Methuen are to be complimented on their 
successful reproduction of the Job engravings. They are in 
reduced facsimile, but the work of reproduction has been 
well performed, and the delicate beauty of the originals has 
come out shining and untainted. 

William Combe, the poet of the once popular Doctor 
Syntax, has long since ceased to be more than a name to 
even the well read. He was a man of singular knowledge, 
and had a vein of wise satire in him that sealed him of the 
tribe of Butler. The History of Johnny Quae Genus, 
and Dr. Syntax in Search of the Picturesque are both 
written in the easy, witty, four-footed couplet of Hudibras, 
and are both excellent reading. | Combe was the literary 
Hogarth of his time, though his outlook was kindlier, and 
less coarse, than Hogarth’s. Like Hogarth he cared little 
for the shining kingdom of the imagination, but like Field- 
ing he loved men and women, and loved them the better for 
their weaknesses and for their faults. His aim, throughout, 
was to present his character in the light of an English Gil 
Blas. ‘T. Rowlandson’s illustrations to Combe’s poems are 
singularly delightful. They give an historical fixity to the 
creations they illustrate. They give to the unprecise 
poetry, the inchoate character, the definite habitation of 
clean line and colour. Rowlandson was the creator of 
Doctor Syntax. All who read, and have read, the pleasant 
chronicles of his tours, will remember him, not as the 
philosopher of 

“ Whatever faults I may pass by, 
I never can forgive a lie. 
Vice I detest, whoever shows it, 
And, when I see it, I'll expose it,” 
but as that meagre man in the tie-wig, in the rusty black, 
riding the lean white mare, and poking a pointed chin at 
the landscape. 

The Memoirs of John Mytton, by “Nimrod,” is 
as dull a biography as could well be penned of so 
startling and virile a personality. Jack Mytton has become 
a myth in the proud county of Salop, and his strength and 
his madness are still talked of by the humble folk round his 
old home. In many ways he resembled Grettis the Strong, 
and though less properly a Hero he deserves some Saga to 
commemorate him. Well told, his biography would be one 
of the most moving of human documents. The illustrations 
by H. Alken and T. J. Rawlins aim at the representation of 
particular incidents in the life, and do not aid us in pictur- 
ing the character of this famous squire. They are excellent 
of their kind, and beautiful examples of colour-printing. 

Messrs. Methuen have begun a very handsome and in- 
teresting series. The volumes are neatly made, compact, 
well printed, and altogether charming. Perhaps the re- 
duction of the illustrations to nearly one half the original 
size has toned down and softened many little faults in draw- 
ing and composition. The result is most pleasing. We 
think these books the most dainty and most covetable that 
have appeared for many years. 


WELSH BALLADS. 

“ CASGLIAD 9 HaNEs-GERDDI CyMRAEG.” Privately printed and 
issued to subscribers by the “ Cymdeithas Llen Cymru.” 
Cardiff: Wm. Lewis, Duke-street, Printer. 

To a very small and select circle of subscribers the blue 

quartos of the society which has given us this collection 

of old Welsh narrative poems and ballads have proved a 

welcome variety upon commoner forms of book. They 

are the salvage of old poets and poetasters ; the delicacies 
of limbo, if the manuscript room at the British Museum and 
the shelves of old country-house libraries can be brought 
under that designation. One quarto introduced us to a for- 
gotten Elizabethan love-poet, or love-carolist, Richard 

Hughes by name, whose “ carolau” were surprisingly fresh 

and tunable. The same Hughes is otherwise described as 

“ Dick Huws, equerry to Queen Elizabeth,” and again “ one 

of her Majesty’s footmen extraordinary.” Another, the 

third, brought together a battered garland of old love-songs, 
known and unknown, attributed to a poet, Rhys Goch, or 

Rhys the Red, son of Rhiccert, who had perplexed the his- 

torians for many a long day; and it left him, if anything, 

more perplexing than ever. ‘The present, the fourth in the 
series, is one to interest folk-lorists as well as literary folk. 

It offers chiefly Welsh variants of old tales and ballads 

already known in other tongues. For instance, the “ Story 

of the Three Sons that Shot at their Father,” “ ‘The Wanton 

Wife of Bath,” and the song or ballad of “ Y Crus Gwaedlyd, 

or the Bloody Shirt.” It has, too, a particularly good 

version of the grim story of the pirate son from sea who is 
murdered by his father and mother in ignorance of his 
identity ; a story and a ballad well known in Wales as “ Can 

y Blotyn Duy,” or the Ballad of the Black Spot, and sung 

at Welsh fairs to this day. The fourth ballad in this book, 

a most startling prison tale, is again in the evidence of its 

own last stanza a transcript by its writer, “ ieuan Domas,” 

from the English, and it may be looked up in one or two 
of the older collections, although it is not in Child’s big 
volumes. 

The interest of these old poems is the, greater because 
Welsh poetry is not rich in narrative verse. Of epic in the 
grand style it has nothing, although the “ Gododin ” 
breathes an air as of heroic songs that might have grown 
into it; and of ballads, which are a sort of epics-in-little, it 
has a comparatively poor display. Why there should be this 
want it is not easy to say. ‘The Welsh are, and always have 
been, great tale-tellers, and Welsh poetry has ample choice 
of forms suitable to the ballad, but the fact remains that 
it has little in this category to rank with the best of its 
lyric verse. Perhaps it is that Welsh poetry at its best makes 
for the ecstatic moment, not the continued and maintained 
effects of narrative verse. 

In the case of the present set of ballads one notices, 
however, that those which were turned into Welsh from the 
more doggerel sort of English original gain in this exchange 
of tongues by the much richer metrical resource of the 
Welsh. The common English ballad-metre, 4—3, 4—3, has 
the defect or the merit of leaving very bald indeed the pas- 
sages or lines where the ballad-singer’s wit and invention 
failed him. But in Welsh, the rhymes within rhymes and 
the marked or lurking assonance at the command of every 
versifier since they belong to the very structure of the lan- 
guage itself, often save the verse. ‘Take the doggerel of the 
Lancashire ballad of the “ Black Spot,” one as it happens 
not cast in the common ballad metre : 

“* Father, he wrote, I am alive and well; 
But when I shall return I cannot tell. 
I am on board a noble ship of fame, 
For the Indies bound, the Prince by name.” 

The Welsh version avoids this business of the letter and 

an equally humdrum commercial episode in India, and 

sticks to the piracy and murder on the high seas and the 
godless life of the seafarer, which prepare for the tragic con- 
clusion ; and note, it uses a terse metre, common in Welsh 
poetry, a form of the “ triban,” which proves very expressive 
in its bold, direct kind of narrative, with no spare fantasy 
or rhetorical ornament about it. The two succeeding 
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ballads, “ The Old Man of the Wood,” and the “ Song of the 
Bloody Shirt,” equally repay the ballad-lover’s curiosity. 
They make up a very pretty set of chapbook and broadside 
wares, which will some day, like its fellow-quartos, be 
worth far more than this society of Welsh bookworms asks 
for it. The editing, like the printing, is unexceptionable. 
ERNEST Ruys. 





NOTICES. 


Things About Our Neighbourhood. By Meénie 
Muriel Dowie. (London: Grant Richards. 6s.) In 
this, her latest production, Miss Dowie has aimed at 
writing a country book which shall deal in a practical yet 
sportive method with the whole ensemble of country lite. 
The characters sketched are so very slight that, except in a 
few instances, criticism is almost impossible. The im- 
petuous Betty is perhaps the most interesting and human ; 
she has a distinct personality which is lacking in the other 
portraits. Ermyngard herself is also a bold representation 
of the modern girl, of the type which is not content to act 
as do the prim heroines of our earlier novels, but likes to 
be constantly engaged in some activity, be it work or amuse- 
ment. But the characters of the book are not the central 
feature: they are little more than connecting links which 
serve to couple up various disjointed incidents of country 
life. Even as it is, these incidents succeed one another in- 
consequently, and give us the impression that this kind of 
writing does not make a really good book, although it is, 
to lovers of nature, highly interesting when doled out in 
monthly doses by a magazine. A considerable portion of 
the book is occupied with purely gardening topics, giving 
descriptions as to the planting of tea roses, raspberries, and 
an orchard. In addition to this, Miss Dowie has given us 
accounts of bees, pigs, chickens, and other creatures, so that 
we may truthfully say that so far as the practical side of her 
work is concerned she has succeeded admirably. We 
cannot, however, compliment her upon her conception of 
a book written in a light tone. A witty touch does now and 
again flash out, but for the most part the jokes are laboured, 
and we are more inclined to laugh at than with the 
writer. Moreover, these jests bewilder by their frequency : 
they occur almost incessantly during the earlier chapters, 
but fortunately they grow beautifully and gradually less 
towards the end. Let us give an example of this 
light tone which occurs in the first chapter. In 
describing a reservist gardener, in awe of whom 
she stood, the writer says: “To give that man 
an order became a feat for which one primed oneself with 
stimulants. I used to find that a quarter of an hour in a 
chair, with a good book and a piece of Plasmon chocolate, 
helped one as much as anything.” This cannot be called 
wit ; it is mere burlesque of an inferior order. If, however, 
the reader can endure this “ lampblack and_lightning ” style 
of writing, and also has a knowledge of slang (this latter is 
a sine gud non), there is no doubt much useful information 
to be gained.from the book. In conclusion, we cannot pass 
over the account of the death of old Christmas ; the whole 
chapter is pathetic and graphic, and is, we think, the best 
written in the book. 

Our Sons: Their Start in Life. Reprinted from 
the Guardian. (Guardian office. 1s.) It can hardly 
be doubted that the happiness and _ success of 
life depends largely upon a right choice of profession. 
Happy is the parent whose som shows a distinct leaning 
towards one particular vocation, and who has the means to 
gratify his son’s wishes. But this is by no means the 
general rule. On the contrary, it is a more common expe- 
rience that either the parent cannot afford to gratify his 
son’s wishes or else the youth himself has no particular in- 
clinations: in which case it devolves upon the parent to 
make his choice for him. To determine another's career is 
a matter of such responsibility that all those who have this 
task to perform are glad of any help and advice which may 


widen their own somewhat narrow individual horizon. This 
sort of advice is given in this little handbook, which contains 
thirteen articles (including two on women’s occupations) 
which have already appeared in the Guardian. The book 
is a perfect mine of useful information, and sets forth the 
facts of the various professions together with the cost of the 
necessary education with admirable clearness. ‘There are, 
however, a few improvements which we should like to sug- 
gest. ‘The author has hardly given us a sufficient account 
of the different prospects which are opened up in the various 
professions: he has given proportionately too much space 
to the bare facts, such as the examinations to be passed and 
the expenses to be incurred. Important as these things are, 
they are yet just the very facts which a parent could most 
easily learn by a little careful inquiry. True, he 
does shake himself free of statistics in some of the careers 
which he discusses ; still, we should have welcomed a little 
more personality in the book ; we should be glad to find a 
more definite opinion expressed upon any career for which 
we consulted the author. There is another point which we 
may note. Since the author has included articles on 
women’s professions in this handbook, we wish he had 
written upon them at greater length, as they are, in our 
judgmnt, amongst the most interesting of all his articles. 
Not only does he here express a more definite opinion, 
but he also institutes very interesting comparisons between 
the wages of men and women. In spite of such minor de- 
fects as we have drawn attention to, the book is a thoroughly 
practical one, for which we might suggest as a motto: 
“ Quidquia agunt homines nostri farrago libelli 
est.” 

My Nature Notebook, By E. Kay _ Robinson. 
(London: Isbister and Co. 2s. 6d.) This little book 
is a reprint of a series of articles (first published in the 
Daily Graphic) giving a cursory record, week by week, 
of such happenings as took place among the wild 
things in an English countryside last year. It is 
a prettily written narrative, by one who has a_ very 
genuine love of Nature’s folk, and recalls the sunny records 
of men like Jeffries and John Burroughs. It does not aim 
at doing more than giving a pleasant hour to the reader, but 
many who read will, we feel, be encouraged to keep some 
similar diary in the future. Blank pages to assist him in 
that employ have been bound up at the end of the volume. 





FICTION. 


THE ADVENTURES OF Harry Revert. By A. T. Quiller-Couch. 
London: Cassell and Co. 6s. 
THE STAR DREAMER. By Agnes and Egerton Castle. West- 
minster: Constable. 6s. 
THE BANNER OF bLUE. By S. R. Crockett. London: Hodder 
and Stoughton. 6s. 
PEARL MAIDEN. By H. Rider Haggard. London: Longmans 
and Co. 6s. 
IN these four capable romances, their popular authors 
justify their popularity in a manner as gratifying as it is 
becoming unusual in these days of over production. Not 
one of them writes below his average. Some may prefer 
the translucent style and gay inventiveness of “ Q.,” others 
the mistier atmosphere of poetical romance that charac- 
terises the work of Mr. and Mrs. Egerton Castle. Some 
may like the Kailyard made historical, and others the 
Roman Amphitheatre made fictional. Whichever the 
reader prefers he will find at its best in one of these novels. 
In The Adventures of Harry Revel, Mr. Quiller-Couch 
is not only up to his average, but is at his best. Indeed, we 
do not remember to have had from him before so happy 
a combination of his humour and his narrative power, ex- 
cept, perhaps, in the slighter romance of Zhe Westcotes. 
Though there are none of the finer imaginings of 7'he Ship 
of Stars, here are Troy Town and The Splendid Spur in 
one delightful volume, which we read with alternate laughter 
and excitement from cover to cover. 
To begin with, Harry Revel himself, foundling, sweep, 
and drummer-boy, is an original little hero, and his adven- 
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tures from the first time that Archibald Plinlimmon casts 
his shadow over a day’s holiday, to the moment when they 
see together the consummation of the whole bad business 
i Ciudad Rodrigo, have an entertaining variety and withal 
a dramatic unity which is as ingenious as it is surprising. 
But even more than Harry Revel and his adventures, and 
the locale and period of the book which Mr. Quiller-Couch 
describes with the enthusiasm but without the tiresomeness 
ol special knowledge, the book depends for its distinction 
and charm on a handful of, most original characters. 

With the exception of the bad characters who are, not 
without artistic effect, simply hazy and indistinct forces 
of evil and weakness, all the incidental char- 
acters of the book stand out with the = clear 
definitiveness of real creations. Mr. and Mrs. Trapp, 
‘QO. P.” and his bride, Mr. Rogers, Major Brookes and his 
daughter, and the strong-minded Miss Belcher, are all ex- 
cellent—but Miss Plinlimmon and Mr. Benjamin Jope 
should take a place among the immortals of English 
romance, side by side with Dalghetty and Alan Breck. 
Miss Plinlimmon, the soft-hearted matron at the Plymouth 
Foundling Hospital, is a distinctive creation whom nobod\ 
but the author of Z’roy Town could have been responsible 
for. Thus she explains her own character : 

‘In my native Wales the wild sheep leap from rock to 
rock so much as a matter of course that you would, in 
time, be surprised if they didn’t. And that naturally gives 
me a sympathy with all that is sublime on the one hand 
or affecting on the other.” 


Her poems are delightful. We quote the quatrain on 
Christmas : 

“ Christmas comes but once a year! 

And why? we well may ask. 
Repine not. We are probably unequal 
To a severer task.” 

But the good creature is not wholly absurd. Harry’s fond- 
ness for her is one of the points that wins our sympathy 
for him. Benjamin Jope is of another quality. He is one of 
the breeziest and most irresponsible tars we have ever met 
in fiction. We meet him first conducting the funeral of a 
messmate, and he at once wins our sympathy, which is 
cemented by his altercation with the man at the toll-gate 
who wanted to levy a toll on the hearse. Ben gets over the 
difficulty by paying off the “crew of the hearse,” and 
taking his friend Bill through lashed atop of the first coach 
as personal luggage. But the acquaintance of these two 
delightful characters should speedily be made at first hand. 
Lhe Adventures of Harry Revel is certainly the best book 
the year has yet brought forth. : 

There is always a considerable charm about the 
work of Mr. and Mrs. Egerton Castle, and we 
should not be surprised if Zhe Star Dreamer, 
though rather a gloomier book, repeated the success of 
Young April. ‘The story of the book is of the awakening 
of the old manor house of Bindon-Cheveral, where the 
young master, disappointed in life, spent his hours in watch- 
ing the stars, while his only companion, old Simon Rickart, 
gained in his laboratory below the reputation of being a 
wizard. How Rickart’s daughter, a young and beautiful 
widow, came to the house “ where the servants grew fat and 
did well, while the master looked up to the skies and grew 
lean,” how she gradually won David from his star-gazing, 
and how the same elements that had before nearly wrecked 
his life conspired, almost successfully, to snatch Ellinor 
from him, will be found set forth with charm and a suffi- 
cient power of invention in 7'te Star Dreamer. It must 
not be thought that the story is entirely gloomy. There 
are gleams of sunshine in the book even before it entirely 
drives away the stars, and there is some amusing low comedy 
provided by Madame Tutterville, the good parson’s wife, 
whose Malapropisms have an unexpected originality. Al- 
together it is a Book that the summer, if ever it comes, will 
find some use for. 

We always enjoy Mr. Crockett’s porridge better with 
the salt of patriotism than with the sugar of what phrenolo- 
gists call amativeness. The Banner of Blue, though it is 
not entirely without the relaxing element, has also in it 
something of the bracing, and or that we find it as good 


a book as Mr. Crockett has written since The Raiders. 
Mr. Crockett on the Disruption and John Glendonwyn’s 
part in it, is as excellent as Mr. Crockett on John Glen- 
donwyn’s wooing of Fairlie Glendinning (who is, by the 
way, a charming little heroine), is mawkish, and even under- 
bred, in his diffuse particularity. For the rest the tale is 
a. sufficiently exciting one of pride that leads to evil and 
much turmoil, commotion, and exciting adventure to all 
who come in any way into relation with old Gregory Glen- 
dinning. ‘The book should charm Mr. Crockett’s stalwarts, 
and win him back some lost followers. 

In Pearl Maiden, Mr. Rider Haggard has solved one 
difficulty of the Early Christian novel. He has discovered 
how to convert the hero without making it appear that the 
heroine’s beautiful eyes are the chief factor in the change. 
The device is simple, but none the less effective. He 
makes the hero believe the heroine to be dead before he 
allows him to embrace Christianity, and so remove the 
obstacle that kept them apart. Aided by this device, Mr. 
Rider Haggard has written a capital story of melodramatic 
adventure during the early days of Christianity. Nero, of 
course, that most fascinating of Imperial villains, comes 
into the tale, but the main event in it is the siege of Jerusa- 
lem, which is graphically described in Mr. Haggard’s best 
pictorial manner. We also get incidentally and by way of 
contrast with the more stirring parts of the book a pretty 
study of the Essene community, which in its corporate 
capacity fathers the orphan child Miriam, the Christian, and 
Caleb, the Jew, who is to be one of Miriam’s lovers, and the 
cause of most of her misfortunes. ‘The story is full of well- 
invented episodes, and is moving and picturesque from 
beginning to end. 

We have been thoroughly thrilled by Mr. Gibson 
Kunabaris’ creepy story of madness, murder, and devil- 
worship, An Unwise Virgin (London: John Long, 6s.). 
The plot is well conceived, the mystery is well sustained, 
and the whole atmosphere is delicately ghoulish. We 
have read nothing better of its kind than Mr. Bram Stoker's 
Dracula. There is not such a feast of horrors as in 
that clever nightmare, but those who read in bed will find 
that it keeps them awake quite long enough, and then sends 
them quietly off to sleep with the long-drawn-out peace of 
the comfortable conclusion. 

Some recent reprints of works of fiction have to be 
chronicled. Messrs. Chapman and Hall have begun to 
issue a new edition of Dickens at 2s. a volume, with some of 
It is well printed, has the 





the shorter books at 1s. 6d. 
original pictures, and is decently cased in light green cloth, 
with a rather ugly pattern on the back. It should take a 
good place among the cheaper editions of Dickens's novels. 
The Little Minister has been published in a “ popular 
edition, with Mr. Hole’s illustrations, by Messrs. Cassell 
and Co. (3s. 6d.). This is no doubt what many people 
have been waiting for before adding this delightful romance 
to their library. A new edition of Little Novels of Italy 
(Macmillan and Co., 6s.) recalls the fact that here we have 
some of Mr. Hewlett’s most careful and charming work. 
Messrs. Ward, Lock and Co. have added to their Lily Series 
(1s. 6d.) the always entertaining Helen’s Babies, and to their 
Youth’s Library (1s. 6d.) Hawthorne’s Wonderbook, in 
which the most fanciful of American authors retells the old 
Greek Legends for children with more grace but less rever- 
ence than Kingsley showed in Zhe Heroes. A good little 
school edition of the latter, well edited by Mr. Ernest Gard- 
ner, comes to us from the Pitt Press, Cambridge (2s.), at a 
convenient time to make the comparison. 

P.eincarnations are rather popular in fiction just now. 
But not all the novels which deal with them are so readable 
as Kea Headed Gill, by Rye Owen (Bristol : Arrowsmith, 
6s.). This is distinctly a lively and well-told tale, whose 
chief fault is that it is somewhat too spun out. 

Mr. Richard Marsh has a good idea for a tale in 7'he 
Magnetic Girl (London: John Long, 6s.), in which a girl 
is magnetised for a short period, so that she attracts her 
sister’s admirer. And the ending of the tale is unconven- 
tional and unexpectedly good. It would, however, take a 
good deal to excuse the crude vulgarity of the telling of it. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S LIST. 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF 


SIR GEORGE GROVE, C.B., 


Formerly Director of the Royal College of Music. 


By CHARLES L. GRAVES, With Photogravure Portraits, &c* 
; 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 





ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. NEW SERIES. 


ROBERT BROWNING. 
By G. K. CHESTERTON. 
Crown 8vo, red cloth, flat back. 2s. net. 


MACMILLAN’S 


GUIDE TO SWITZERLAND. 


With 31 Maps and 6 Plans. Globe 8vo. 5s. net. 


NORWEGIAN BY-WAYS. 


By CHARLES W. WOOD, Author of ‘Letters from Majorca,” 
‘Glories of Spain,” ‘‘In the Valley of the Rhone,” &c. With 
9 Illustrations. Extra Crown &vo. 6s. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT IN ENGLAND. 
By JOSEF REDLICH, of the Faculty of Law and Political 
Science in the University of Vienna. Edited with additions 
by Francis W. Hirst, of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. 21s. net. 


THIRD EDITION. REVISED AND ENLARGED. 


INDIA: ITS ADMINISTRATION AND 
PROGRESS. By Sir JOHN STRACHEY, G.C.S.1. 


Third Edition. Revised and Enlarged. 8vo. 10s. net. 


OLD AGE PENSIONS. 
A Collection of Short Papers. Extra Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 
[| Tuesday 
GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES. NEW VOLUME. : 


THE AUTOCRAT OF THE BREAK- 
FAST TABLE. By OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 
With an Introduction by Sir LESLIE STEPHEN, K.C.B. 
Pott Svo. 2s. 6d. net. 


EMERSON CENTENARY. 


THE COLLECTED WORKS OF 
RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 
With Introduction by JOHN MORLEY. In 6 vols. Globe 8vo. 


4s. net each. [Eversley Series. 
Vol. L—MISCELLANIES. Vol. II.—ESSAYS. Vol. II.—POEMS. 
Vol. IV.—ENGLISH TRAITS and REPRESENTATIVE MEN. 
Vol. V.—THE CONDUCT OF LIFE, and SOCIETY AND SOLITUDE, 
Vol. VL—LETTERS AND SOCIAL AIMS 


MACMILLAN AND Co., Limitrep, London. 


HOTELS AND HYDROS. 


CLEVEDON HYDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT. 
OMBINING the HOME COMFORTS and CURATIVE 
ADVANTAGES of a Hydro with the freedom and con- 
venience of an Hotel. Highly recommended for the 
Treatment of INSOMNIA, LIVER, GOUT and RHEU- 
MATISM, &c. Sheltered from the North and East. Well 

Warmed and Ventilated. Bright, Cheerful, and Home-like. 
Letters and Telegrams—SEcRETARY, HyDRO, CLEVEDON. 


AT BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO. 
IDEAL RESIDENCE, 
Sun Lounge. Every form of Bath. 


LLANDUDNO. 
T, GEORGE'S HOTEL. Facing the sea. Grand promenade, 


The largest and oldest established. 130 Bedrooms. Near Pavilion and Pier. 

Golf Links within 10 minutes. Hydraulic Lift. Electric light throughout, 
comfortable lounges, with modern extensions and improvements, Inclusive 
terms from tos. 6d. per day.—T. P. DAVIES, Resident Proprietor. 





BEST LONDON MORNING PAPER. 


It is the biggest and best Pennyworth of 

reading now published, and comes as a 

revelation to persons who have not seen 
it before. 


“ PICTURES IN 
PARLIAMENT.” 


The Most Vivid Record of Parliamentary Life. 
(By H. W. M.) 


POLITICIANS OF ALL SCHOOLS 
SHOULD READ THE DAILY NEWS. 


It is the NATIONAL ORGAN of LIBERAL OPINION, but its news 
columns fairly reflect all shades of Political thought. 

As in the days of its first Editor, Charles Dickens, the ‘‘ Daily News” is the 
leading advocate of SOCIAL REFORM. It is for the PEOPLE against 
PRIVILEGE, for the MUNICIPALITY against the MONOPOLIST, 

Its reports are the fullest, its leaders the most trenchant, its policy least 
trammelled by selfish considerations. 

Municipal Affairs are a Special Feature of the ‘‘ Daily News.” 

Land Reform, Licensing Reform, the Housing Problem, Old Age Pensions, 
and similar instruments for raising the Life of the People toa Higher Plane are 
constantly advocated. 

The ** Daily News ” is not only a great Political Teacher. It is the FIRST 
of ENGLISH NEWSPAPERS-—the fullest, completest, and best. Every aspect 
of Life—Literature, Music, Art, Drama, Finance, Sport, Science, &c.—is fully 
dealt with by Specialists. 

SOLD AT ALL BOOKSTALLS AND BY ALL NEWSAGENTS. 


THE DAILY NEWS, 


NATIONAL LIBERAL ORGAN, 


Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 
POST FREE TO ANY ADDRESS, 94. PER WEEK; 
3s. 3d. PER MONTH ; 98. 94. PER QUARTER. 


BOOKS WANTED AND SUPPLIED. 


COLLECTORS OF BOOKS, PICTURES, &c.— 

Mr. A. LIONEL ISAACS announces that his New 

Catalogue is Now Ready, Price 1s., on application to 
60, HAYMARKET, S.W. 


Soy is best Bookseller in Birmingham— Bazaar, Exchange 
and Mart.—BOOKS WANTED, cash or exchange, jos. each offered. 

Dowell’s Taxes, 4 vols., 1888 ; Curzon’s Persia, 2 vols., 1892; Tennyson's 
In Memoriam, first edition, 1850; George Meredith’s Poems, 1851; Hewlett's 
Earthwork out of Tuscany, first edition, 1895; Montaigne’s Essays, Tudor 
Trans., 3 vols.; Forman's Keats and Shelley, 4 vols. each ; Symonds’s Italian 
Literature, 2 vols., 1881; Singer's Shakespeare, 10 vols., 1826; Valpy's 
Shakespeare, 15 vols., 1832; Symonds’s Essays, 2 vols., 1890; Cook's Fox- 
hunting, 1826; Gamonia, 1837; Desperate Remedies, 3 vols., 1871; Jackson's 
Old Paris, 2 vols,, 1878; Jackson's French Court, 2 vols., 1881; Jesse's Richard 
III., 1862; Warwickshire Hunt, 1837; Motley’s Life of John Barneveld, first 
edition, 2 vols., 1874; Shelley's Poetical Pieces, 1823 ; Stephen Phillips’ Eremus, 
1894; Heptalogia, 1880. 100,000 Books for SALE and WANTED. Pr far the 
largest and most valuable stock in Birmingham. State wants.—BAKER'’S 
GREAT BOOKSHOPS, 14 and 16, JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIR- 
MINGHAM. 


OOKS WANTED. 30s. each offered. Brewer's Henry VIIL. ; 

Shelley's Works, 1839; Sketches by Boz, 1836, 1837, or 1839; Borrow s 

Wild Wales, 1862; Poems by Melanter; Lady Windermere’s Fan ; 

Woman of no Importance; Salomé; Gardiner’s History, 1863; Blackmore's 

Clara Vaughan, 1864; Lorna Doone. 1869; Alice in Wonderland, 1866; Mutter’s 

History ot Painting; Harry Richmond, 1871; Bradley's Ethical Studies. 
HECTOR’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, BIRMINGHAM. 


Cheatre. 


DRURY LANE THEATRE ROYAL. 


Managing Director, Arthur Collins. 
HENRY IRVING’S SEASON. 
Every Evenina, at 8.15, 
“DANTE,” 

By MM. Sarpov and Moreav. 
SATURDAY MATINEES, at 2.0, May 23 and 30. 
WEDNESDAY MATINEE, at 2.0, May 27. 
BOX-OFFICE NOW OPEN. 











LAST DAY. 


HE NEW ENGLISH ART CLUB.— 

THIRTIETH EXHIBITION OF MODERN PICTURES. OPEN 

10 to 6, at the Dudley Gallery, EGYPTIAN HALL, Piccadilly, W. 
Admission 1g, CLOSES TO-DAY, 
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NOTES ON TRADE AND FINANCE. 


O the Bank rate is down at last—the reduction 
my that has been hoped for in vain so long that hope 
had almost gone took place on Thursday, when the 
directors lowered the official mznzmum discount rate 
from 4 to 34 per cent. Itis difficult at present to see 
how much effect the movement will have ; stockbrokers, 
who are in a gloomy frame of mind owing to 
the non-appearance of the boom that they looked 
for in vain after the dramatic success of the 
Transvaal loan, are rather inclined to predict that the 
Bank rate boom will only be another frost, that it 
has come too late, and Whitsuntide is upon us, and 
after that the summer holidays, and so on. All this is 
likely enough to be true, for, in the first place, the 
public has no money to throw away in gambling, and 
in the second the level of prices is not yet tempting. 
Nevertheless speculation comes like a thief in the night, 
and often breaks out at moments when it is least ex- 
pected. But the public has no heart; it is sick and 
dissatisfied, disgusted with the Government, disgusted 
with the Opposition, which leaves most of its work to 
be done by discontented Tories, and still more dis- 
gusted with the unpleasant fact, which is gradually 
dawning on it, that it has thrown nearly 300 millions 
down a sink in South Africa. 

To return to the Bank rate, no one can see any 
valid reason for its reduction now which was not equally 
valid three months ago and ever since. The dread of 
withdrawal of foreign money, which has been so strong 
ever since London was robbed of her position as the 
cheapest market for money in order to gratify Mr. 
Chamberlain’s expansive ambitions, is still present: it 
is in fact so strorg that the Bank has only made its 
reduction a half measure, and still charges 4 per cent. 
for loans, so that the market, which is quite unable to 
free itself from indebtedness to the Bank, is still, in 
every respect, as badly off as ever. ‘The so-called 
reduction was a wretched compromise which only 
serves to indicate once more the needy discomfort 
to which the spacious megalomania of our Colonial 
Secretary has reduced the market. As to our only 
statesman’s latest effusion, the City, regarding it purely 
from the business point of view, simply laughed incredu- 
lously, and its laughter was naturally increased when 
Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals were received by Australia 
with a chorus of contemptuous contumely. 

After all, if one wants a really true picture of the 
economic advantages of Imperialism, one must go to 
the colonies for their opinions on one another. The 
British Australasian tells us obligingly how much use 
to us are Canada and South Africa, pointing out that 
‘*not only has South Africa cost the home country 
hundreds of millions, for which nobody, except a lot 
of market jobbers, will, for many years to come, if even 
then, receive any adequate guid pro quo, but it 
seems likely that many more scores of millions will be 
spent in the development and exploitation of a country 
in every respect inferior naturally to Australia. In the 
case of Canada, too, we have a semi-French country, 
with material resources far inferior to those of Australia, 
and which is being gradually annexed by the United 
States by a natural process of settlement. . . . All the 
time, too, Canada is playing the part of the spoiled 
child to perfection. Carelessly she flouts the Mother 
Country, which returns all her kicks by kisses, whilst 
Australia, which is genuinely loyal to the Imperial 
idea, gets nothing but abuse and aspersions of bank- 
ruptcy for certain self-preservative measures which she 
takes, and which, if rightly viewed and properly de- 
veloped, will enable her, to a greater extent even than 
in the past, to support those real Imperial interests to 
which Canada may become a serious burden and South 
Africa an even greater bane,” 





So Canada is to be a burden and South Africa a 
bane ; now if only Canadian or South African organs 
will oblige by telling us a few home truths about the 
millions of British capital that have been lost 
irretrievably in Australia, and one or two cheerful 
facts about the readiness of Australia to con- 
tribute to Imperial burdens, we shall have a 
complete chain of evidence, all based on colonial 
assertion, of the inestimable economic advantages that 
spring from the possession of colonies. And you and 
I, O my brother taxpayer, may add a few items on our 
own account, gleaned from the contemplation of the 
Army and Navy Estimates. And yet, after all, we do 
owe something to Australia. It has given Mr. Cham- 
berlain his quietus. Evidently the bitter experiences 
that have followed the establishment of its own much- 
advertised ‘*‘ Commonwealth ” have soured its stomach 
against any more fancy strokes of Federation. 





The grumbling of disappointed applicants for the 
loan has died out into a dim, inaudible growl, and some 
thoughtful people are now trying to devise a system by 
which it may be possible to encourage the genuine 
small investor without alluring the stag to masquerade 
in his clothing and so secure preferential allotment. 
The question bristles with difficulties, for if you choke 
the stag off altogether you imperil very seriously the 
success of a really big issue ; for the stag is useful on 
these occasions to hold the stock for a few days or 
weeks until the investment demand, which always moves 
slowly, has had time to absorb the issue. Wherefore 
stag-killing suggestions, such as that which proposes 
the deposit of 10 per cent. of the amount applied for on 
application, are not likely to be received kindly by the 
authorities, whose first business, after all, is the 
placing of the stock offered. In foreign centres this 
side of the question receives so much attention that 
applicants are generally allowed to deposit securities 
instead of cash. But at any rate it might be made 
part of the programme that anyone who was prepared 
to deposit cash for the whole amount of his application 
should receive preferential treatment, and as far as 
Government issues are concerned there seems to be no 
reason why the machinery of the Post Office should not 
be usec, as it is abroad ; the way to attract the small 
investor most effectively would be to allow him to take 
his few pounds to the nearest post office and receive his 
scrip across the counter; or if he has a credit in the 
savings bank, simply to transfer all or part of it in 
exchange for a bit of the loan. As it is, the Post Office 
Savings Bank will buy existing Government stocks for 
us: there is no reason why it should not subscribe to 
new issues for us likewise. 


The Brazilian loan, to which I referred last week, 
has duly made its appearance, and is said to be going 
well; the Rothschilds, of course, are handling the 
business, which is the same thing as saying that the 
success of the issue is assured. The Potteries Electric 
Traction Company, one of Mr. Garcke’s offspring, is 
issuing preference shares, which ought to be a fair 
investment, though not very marketable, and some 
debentures are offered by the City of Wellington 
Tramways Company. The amalgamation is rumoured 
of two powerful banks, the Westminster and the 
London Joint Stock, but there is as yet no whisper of 
any increase in their capital. But the Standard Bank 
of South Africa is adding to its capital, and the South 
African Brewery is following suit. 


NDEX.—The Index of Vol. VII. of THe SPEAKER 
(new series) is now ready, and may be obtained 
gratis on application to THe SPEAKER Office, 14, 
Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. Cloth covers for 
Binding are supplied at 1s. each. Post free, 1s. 3d. 











